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The Role of Administration in 
Higher Education 


By EDMUND E. DAY 


The Obligations of the President 


NY institution, however power- 
A ful its resources, is almost 
certain to founder unless it is 
given effective direction. With effec- 
tive direction, the untold potentials 
of the institution can be largely real- 
ized. The difference between adequate 
and inadequate administration in any 
complex human organization is very 
great indeed. That fact invites a line 
of thought which I shall present 
briefly here, namely, the rdle of 
administration in higher education. 
Let me confess at the outset that I 
am quite aware that this is a subject 
which is in certain respects somewhat 
hazardous for one in my position. 
Just to reduce as far as possible the 
dangers of misunderstanding, to which 
I am sensitive, may I say by way of 
preface that I am certain that the 
success of administrators is absolutely 
dependent upon the collaboration of 
their non-administrative associates. It 
is a basic obligation of administration 


to see that such collaboration is 
effected. That much must be kept 
always in mind. Nevertheless, there 
are certain functions in academic life 
which reside peculiarly in administra- 
tion. It is of these I would write. 
Perhaps a pathological note will 
serve to introduce the subject. One 
of the most widely prevalent disorders 
of academic life in America is an antip- 
athy toward administrative officers 
on the part of the professional staff. 
This disorder is clearly of the psycho- 
somatic type. In other words, it is 
not related to any particular type of 
organic structure; it is essentially 
a manifestation of functional dis- 
turbance. A certain amount of such 
disturbance may be considered nor- 
mal, like an occasional attack of 
indigestion. It may reflect nothing 
more than a mild resentment of the 
power administration is bound to 
exercise. But, when the symptoms 
are either pronounced or acute, the 
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disorder is serious business. For, as 
with other psychosomatic manifes- 
tations, like ulcers of the stomach, the 
persistence of the symptoms sug- 
gests some deep-seated and sustained 
internal tension. Factors of distrust, 
suspicion, and fear are almost certain 
to be present. The cumulative effect 
of tensions of this sort may be to put 
the sufferer completely out of com- 
mission. This can happen to institu- 
tions just as it does to individuals. 

Of course, there are situations in 
which tensions of this sort are so 
highly personalized that only opera- 
tive procedures can hope to be suc- 
cessful. The offending members, be 
they administrative or professional, 
have to be excised, or at least insu- 
lated. But, much more frequently, 
the tensions arise not from per- 
sonalities but from failure to observe 
sound rules of associated action, or 
from ignorance or misunderstanding 
of the functions of administration in 
academic organization. It is here 
that there are opportunities for sound 
therapeutic measures. A wider appre- 
ciation of the réle of administration 
in our colleges and universities should 
help materially in reducing the dis- 
order which we now find so widely 
prevalent. Hence I am led to under- 
take this brief enumeration of the 
contributions sound administration 
may be expected to make in a complex 
academic organization such as a great 
university. 


N DISCUSSIONS of this important 

subject it is customary to note that 
the functions of administration in 
academic life are secondary in the 
sense that the teaching and research 
for which colleges and universities 
exist can be carried on only by the 
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professional staff. From this point 
of view, administration justifies itself 
only as it facilitates and strengthens 
the work of the teachers and scholars. 
At bottom, this is true enough, and 
certainly we can all admit that 
administration is never an end in 
itself but only a means to an end. 
Nevertheless, it can be an_indis- 
pensable means. It is important for 
all concerned that we see clearly what 
administration has to contribute, what 
in fact must be assigned to admin- 
istration if the over-all purposes of 
academic institutions are to be real- 
ized. Let us consider briefly what 
some of these major responsibilities 
of administration are. 

The most obvious and _best- 
recognized obligation of administra- 
tion is to add to the institution’s 
resources. The task of obtaining 
additional funds is, in fact, so char- 
acteristic of the rdle of the college 
and university president that he is 
frequently described as more of a 
cultured mendicant than anything 
else. It is safe to say that the 
reputation of many presidents has 
derived largely from their success or 
failure as fund-raisers. 

The explanation of this is relatively 
simple. Here is one type of accom- 
plishment which is almost certain to 
provoke general acclaim. With new 
funds, the president can implement 
new undertakings and gain fresh 
support for his over-all program. 
A million dollars of new money can 
quiet a lot of carping criticism of any 
administration. It is altogether natu- 
ral that any college or university 
administration should turn its atten- 
tion increasingly to the problem of 
finding additional support for the 
work of the institution, since the 
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administration’s ability to give effect 
to its own constructive planning may 
depend largely upon the possibility of 
finding new financial resources. 

In short, there is no line of admin- 
istrative activity which is from many 
points of view as safe as that of the 
vigorous solicitation of new money, 
whether such money comes from 
private or public sources. Few will 
complain if an administration so 
occupies itself, providing it does so 
successfully. The fact remains that 
there is an inherent danger in admin- 
istrative absorption in this type of 
activity. For in efforts to obtain 
additional funds, important conces- 
sions may have to be made with 
respect to the fundamental purposes 
of the institution. Moreover, serious 
distortions may come into the alloca- 
tion of the administration’s total 
energy and drive. There is, in my 
opinion, a definite connection between 
the lack of adequate educational 
leadership in American academic life 
today and the common involvement 
of administration in all-out fund- 
raising activities. 


NOTHER major responsibility of 
academic administration has to 

do with the institution’s public rela- 
tions. In a very real sense, the 
president is chief custodian of the 
reputation and prestige of the institu- 
tion he heads. This means that he 
must be constantly concerned with 
the public’s reception of the institu- 
tion’s activities. Professors and stu- 
dents alike have their ways of 
complicating these public relation- 
ships. Of course, it is not difficult 
to make the work of many scholars 
and scientists contribute directly and 
substantially to the prestige of the 
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institution’s work. But professors 
enjoy an extraordinary independence 
which they do not hesitate to exercise 
on a wide variety of occasions. The 
late Carl Becker, my former associate, 
a distinguished historian and a great 
defender of academic freedom, was 
fond of the saying, “A professor 
is a man who thinks otherwise.” 
Professors certainly are likely to do 
just that, not only in their own fields 
of specialization but in areas which lie 
outside their special competence. It 
is no mean task to keep the professor 
appropriately explained to the public. 
College students similarly can embar- 
rass the public relations of the 
institutions they attend. It can be 
said in general that college students 
get a bad press. Their serious under- 
takings get little attention; their 
foibles and frivolities make news. It 
is no small part of the responsibility 
of administration in American aca- 
demic life to give the public a real 
understanding of what the professors 
and students are really doing, and the 
very high values that lie in the 
program of education and research in 
which they are essentially engaged. 
The public relations of our colleges 
and universities need much more 
attention than they have had. This 
is a responsibility which lodges clearly 
in the hands of administration. 

A third important assignment of 
administration has to do with the 
task of mediation within the insti- 
tution. A college or university is 
made up of many disparate ele- 
ments: trustees, faculty, administra- 
tive staff, students, alumni. It is 
divulging no secret to say that 
professors frequently need to be 
interpreted to trustees, and trustees 
to professors. The importance of the 
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teacher needs to be explained to the 
man largely engaged in research, 
and vice versa. The scientists and 
humanists do not always understand 
one another. The same is sometimes 
true of faculty and students. There 
is thus a widespread need of effecting 
a larger measure of understanding 
and appreciation among these differ- 
ent groups, and headway along these 
lines is not likely to be made except 
as administration exerts a positive 
leadership. 

This work of internal mediation 
has to look toward another impor- 
tant responsibility of administration, 
namely, the effective co-ordination 
of the wide variety of interests and 
activities which constitute the total 
program of the institution. In many 
respects, the different subdivisions of 
a great university are in competition 
with one another. By very nature, 
they are made up of specialists who 
naturally see the work of the institu- 
tion primarily in terms of their own 
particular set of undertakings. It is 
altogether appropriate that these 
specialists think somewhat obsessively 
about their own special interests; they 
are not likely otherwise to exhibit the 
drive they should have. For this 
very reason, they cannot be expected 
to be adept in compromise or recip- 
rocal adjustment. It is a _ special 
function of administration, with its 
over-all view of all the parts, to see 
that all of the activities are appro- 
priately manned and meshed so as to 
give maximum effectiveness to the 
total operation. This has the effect, 
of course, of throwing academic 
administration very considerably into 
the field of personnel management. 
One of the largest responsibilities of 
administration is to maintain morale 
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throughout the organization at the 
same time that the drives of various 
parts of the organization are kept 
under the restraints necessary if com- 
plete co-ordination is to be obtained. 

Another inescapable obligation of 
administration is to provide for inno- 
vations of one sort or another. From 
time to time new departments have 
to be created, new schools and colleges 
constituted, major realignments or 
readjustments initiated in existing 
departments or divisions. Generally 
speaking, the impulses which lead to 
these innovations do not come from 
the professional staff. Quite natu- 
rally, the organization as it stands is 
likely to view with skepticism any 
major additions to program which 
may set up fresh competition for 
available funds. It is fair to say 
that, by and large, academic organiza- 
tion is resistant to change. The 
status quo tends to root deeply in 
academic soil. It is only as admin- 
istration deals vigorously with new 
possibilities that wise additions to 
the undertakings of the institution 
will be initiated if and when oppor- 
tunities offer. 


INALLY, it is the task of admin- 

istration to identify and express 
the general philosophy for which the 
institution stands. It is not likely 
that any college or university will 
have achieved an outstanding position 
except as it has maintained a tradition 
and kept faith with a set of important 
ideals; but characteristically, neither 
tradition nor ideals have been clearly 
formulated. They tend to remain 
somewhat vague and _ inarticulate. 
Colleges and universities must recog- 
nize fundamental purposes. They 
must have a sense of order and 
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direction. In these days of universal 
confusion, it is of paramount impor- 
tance that the institutions of higher 
learning make more clearly evident 
the fundamental purposes to which 
they propose to devote the resources 
of which they are possessed. It is not 
enough for them to stand simply for 
the spread of knowledge. They must 
stand for a definite moral and spiritual 
commitment. Nothing short of this 
will suffice in a world possessed of 
atomic power. There is no responsi- 
bility of administration quite so 
important as that of rallying the 
forces of colleges and universities to 
a clear enunciation of fundamental 
social philosophy. The president, as 
head of the administration, must 
stand as the chief spokesman of this 
philosophy. 

The contract assumed by the head 
of an educational institution is one 
of large proportions. Administration 
may be only a means to an end, but 
it is none the less of supreme impor- 
tance. Alongside the responsibilities, 
which administration cannot avoid 
must be a commensurate authority 
and power. This authority and power 
must provide for the exercise of 
necessary discrimination. If excel- 
lence is to be rewarded, many 
procedures cannot be left to balloting. 
Administration cannot possibly con- 
tribute what it must to academic life 
if it is viewed with distrust or sus- 
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picion, or if its powers are subjected 
to unwarranted checks and curbs. 


F THE analysis I have presented 

is accepted, it is clear enough that 
the qualities requisite in the academic 
administrator are exacting indeed. 
He must be a man of wise and far- 
seeing vision who can keep success- 
fully in mind the purposes for which 
the institution stands and the prac- 
tical means of their attainment. He 
must be a man of unfailing fairness of 
judgment. He must be capable of 
magnanimity in the face of unwar- 
ranted criticism or opposition. He 
must establish a record of justice in 
all his dealings. He cannot possibly 
succeed if he is lacking in courage and 
fortitude. He must be willing to 
take chances and to take the conse- 
quences of his action. He will not 
last long if he fails to maintain an 
inner calm, a sort of administrative 
serenity in the face of the stresses and 
strains of high office. 

It is not surprising that the job of 
college and university president has 
been described from time to time as 
an impossible one. Certainly, in 
many ways it makes demands which 
cannot be entirely fulfilled. Never- 
theless, we have our truly great 
college and university presidents, men 
who to an extraordinary degree estab- 
lish the kind of leadership their 
institutions need. 

[Vol. XVII, No. 7] 








An Obsolescent Degree 


By M. EMETT WILSON 


The Bachelor of Music Has Outlived Its Need 


brings out new degrees, and 
specialization is pulverizing itself 
into countless sub-subdivisions, so 
that the universities, like the bureaus 
of the Federal Government, need an 
extended alphabet to designate the 
latest styles in nomenclature, it may 
be reassuring to note one degree 
which has served its purpose and is 
ready to be discarded. The degree of 
Bachelor of Music was a fad—perhaps 
a justifiable fad—but social changes 
have removed the factors that made 
the degree a desirable one. While 
other fields are progressing toward 
greater specialization and more spe- 
cific degrees, here is one field of 
activity which is flourishing more 
than ever but which, nevertheless, is 
on the road back from specialization. 
There are many causes for the 
decreased need of high specialization 
in the field of music. The most 
influential of these, as well as the 
most spectacular, has been the 
radio. The phonograph and radio 
have provided so much good music 
at practically no cost that a popula- 
tion who used to approach the study 
of music as they would the study of a 
difficult and totally unknown classic 
language now find music almost a 
mother tongue. Not only, therefore, 
can much material which formerly 
made up some of the long sequences 
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of courses be taken for granted today, 
but the knowledge of music, its 
history, anecdotes, and the literature 
itself, is common property of most 
college students who are interested in 
music. It is safe to assume that the 
average music Freshman today is 
familiar with more sonatas, quartets, 
symphonies, choral numbers, and the 
like, than was the specialized grad- 
uate of pre-radio days. Only the 
older musician who had spent most 
of his life in one of the great musical 
centers of the world would be able to 
compete in firsthand knowledge of the 
great masterpieces of music with the 
youngster today who has been cas- 
ually interested in music in his own 
home. The greater part of the 
specialization of the old B.Mus. 
degree has taken place before the 
student enters college today. 

The radio has also lessened the 
demand for high specialization by 
decreasing the need for performing 
musicians. Notice, for example, the 
small number of bands used in the 
armed forces in the Second World 
War as compared with the bands 
which were carried everywhere in the 
First World War, when there was no 
radio to entertain the men. 

Although there is demand for fewer 
professional musicians, the number 
of amateur musicians has greatly 
increased. Many of these who in 
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former times would have made music 
their profession, now, because of stiff 
competition, seek their livelihood else- 
where and make music their avoca- 
tion. Obviously, this group no longer 
has any use for a B.Mus. degree, and 
those who are going to specialize in 
music need a greater specialization 
than is furnished in this curriculum. 
Such students begin their speciali- 
zation with private teachers long 
before they reach college age, and 
usually continue with other private 
teachers or go to one of the few 
scholarship conservatories, like Juil- 
liard, Eastman, or Curtis, which are 
amply qualified to turn out the 
necessary number of specialists. 


EW colleges or conservatories 

which have been granting B.Mus. 
degrees for many years can boast a 
single outstanding performer among 
their graduates. Their constituency 
has been made up largely of those 
students who considered music one 
of the “accomplishments,” and their 
curriculum grew out of the old 
finishing school. Sad indeed is the 
fate of those misguided students who 
still select—in fact, are often encour- 
aged by a self-interested faculty to 
elect—this curriculum, which appears 
to lead to stardom but inevitably 
ends in frustration and narrow egoism. 
Even the few vocations which require, 
or at least are said to require, music 
specialization, no longer patronize the 
B.Mus. degree. Thus the school 
musicians seek some education degree 
which is claimed to be to their 
peculiar advantage. It is possible 
that the radio musicians and the 
church musicians and the popular 
dance-band musicians will also soon 
be offered specialized degrees with 
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individual titles which have great 
publicity advantages—to the colleges 
offering them. These new alternative 
specializations are not justifiable from 
the standpoint of the efficient music 
student, although they do serve the 
seeker after a piece of paper and 
the schoolteacher who must meet the 
law; and also they segregate this 
group so that it will not neutralize 
the efforts of the sincere music stu- 
dents. The better class of music 
students today seeks an education 
which is as much broader than the 
old B.Mus. curriculum as the average 
arts curriculum is broader than the 
old elocution sequence. 

The improvement of the teaching 
of music in the colleges is another 
factor which has rendered the long 
specialized sequence unnecessary. In 
fact, the relation between super- 
specialization and poor teaching in 
any field is an interesting one which 
might well repay some study. There 
has been much deprecation of col- 
lege teaching, but in general college 
teachers have been good. Can any 
one review his own college experience 
and believe otherwise? If so, he 
must have been in a highly specialized 
curriculum. Let any one compare 
the teaching of the private music 
teacher with that which is provided 
by his counterpart in college, and 
there can be no doubt of the good 
influence of the college environment. 
The differential is not salary but is 
probably the fact that college teachers 
have generally had a college education 
while private teachers have not. The 
broad-minded college music teacher 
has learned that much of the old 
technique is unnecessary, and he has 
found shorter ways to impart what is 
needed. He has turned the frivolities 
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of the old glee clubs into organizations 
which provide good musical com- 
prehension. He has learned that 
good interpretation in music depends 
more upon broad understanding of 
life than upon examination of par- 
ticular performances. He abhors the 
pseudo genius in musical perform- 
ance, whose little place in society 
can be much better filled by a good 
phonograph record. 


HESE are all tendencies in the 

right direction; but there are still 
many influences against progress. 
The most sinister of these is the 
progressive subdivision of subject- 
matter which, in every field, masque- 
rades as more refined specialization 
and efficiency. Thus, in the music 
department we find the study of 
harmony, which is a unified and 
significant study as such, broken 
down into courses of keyboard har- 
mony, sight singing, solfeggio, dicta- 
tion, harmonic analysis, elementary 
composition, and there still remain 
Harmony I, II, III, and so on. In 
the conservatories this has been a 
profitable device, since a separate fee 
can be charged for each course; and 
in colleges the spread in the bulletin 
suggests that the department must 
be large and efficient. Similarly, 
many reputable departments of music 
offer four courses in conducting; and 
yet it would be difficult to find a 
first-class conductor who has ever 
had even one course in conduct- 
ing. Such a sequence on conducting 
attracts the novice who would learn 
to conduct but has not enough breadth 
of comprehension to provide him with 
an interpretation. The parts of a 
thing by themselves are often more 
difficult to learn than the whole. 
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It is not surprising, then, that the 
B.Mus. degree has never had too good 
a reputation. When a Doctor of 
Music degree can be bought for $30 
and no time, except the time pay- 
ments, what is the value of a Bachelor 
of Music degree? Nor is it only the 
irresponsible schools which have 
trafficked in these degrees. Institu- 
tions of the highest reputation have 
felt little responsibility for upholding 
the standard of their specialized 
music degrees. This, of course, fur- 
ther argues for the demise of the 
degree. 

The substitute for the B.Mus. 
degree, then, will be either one of the 
even narrower degrees already men- 
tioned or the more liberal Bachelor 
of Arts. When one considers that 
by far the greater majority of the 
majors in music are girls and that 
most of them will be married within 
five years, it seems highly desirable 
that their specialization should be 
presented in a way which will give 
them standards of broad application. 
And if one follows through the careers 
of the men graduating to go into a 
musical profession, it will be dis- 
covered that they are found lacking 
in general culture much more often 
than in musical training. For instance, 
the church musician fails, not because 
he cannot direct his choir or because 
he cannot play the organ well enough, 
but because he is unable to handle the 
petty differences, the many view- 
points, the various requests which 
are made of him. He needs a broader 
training than in the past—not a more 
specialized one. And in the case of 


both men and women, regard should 

be had for the many demands made 

upon citizenship and membership in 
[Continued on page 394] 





Higher Education 
in the State of New York 


By JOHN S. ALLEN 


A Progress Report on Emergency Expansion 


CO-ORDINATED effort is 
A being made by the Executive 

Department and the Educa- 
tion Department of the New York 
State government and by the 87 
degree-granting institutions to meet 
the great enrollment increase which 
faces the colleges this fall. It is agreed 
that the best and most effective 
adjustments can be made by increas- 
ing to the maximum the on-campus 
enrollments of the colleges. By adding 
temporary housing and eating facili- 
ties, classrooms, and laboratories, it 
is planned to increase enrollment of 
full-time students on college campuses 
from the one hundred four thousand 
pre-war figure to about one hundred 
seventy-two thousand. This housing 
and additional educational space is 
being supplied by the Federal Public 
Housing Authority, the New York 
State Emergency Housing Joint Board, 
and by additions developed by the 
colleges themselves. 

In the metropolitan areas of New 
York and Buffalo, the typical student 
commutes to college. There, the 
shortage is in classrooms and _ lab- 
oratories. In the other areas, the 
shortage is as great in housing and 
cafeterias as it is in classrooms. Such 
institutions as Columbia, New York 
University, and Fordham will have 
most of their students living at home. 


Those who need housing will be cared 
for at Camp Shanks, eighteen miles 
from the city, and at North Brother 
Island, in the East River. Upstate 
colleges, such as Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute with a typical pre- 
war enrollment of less than fifteen 
hundred, will have about thirty-four 
hundred students by fall and more 
than four thousand in 1947. Syra- 
cuse, with six thousand before the war, 
had seven thousand in the spring of 
1946 and expects to have twelve 
thousand by fall. Cornell, with six 
thousand before the war, will have 
nine thousand this fall. Alfred, Col- 
gate, Union, Hamilton, and St. 
Lawrence, along with all other col- 
leges, wil! have greatly increased 
enrollments on campus this fall. 
Several women’s colleges are enroll- 
ing men as special day students. 
Vassar admitted 38 veterans for the 
spring term and many more are 
expected for the fall term. Hunter, 
St. Rose, Sarah Lawrence, Skidmore, 
and Russell Sage colleges and Finch 
Junior College expect to enroll men 
living within commuting distance. 
Adelphi College, which was originally 
chartered as a coeducational institu- 
tion but for many years has enrolled 
women only, is returning this fall to 
its coeducational status. Elmira Col- 
lege, one of the oldest existing women’s 
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colleges, held a summer term for men 
students only. It is anticipated that, 
if the demand continues, these men 
students may enroll for a second 
semester this fall, to be operated in 
late afternoon and evening hours. 

Since all colleges are committed to 
taking back on campus all former 
students who have been in military 
service, all students with advanced 
standing will be cared for on campus. 
In view of the fact that all new 
enrollments this fall will be Freshmen, 
the courses offered in off-campus 
college centers can be limited this fall 
to the freshman level. 

As indicated in our report in the 
May issue of this magazine, we 
anticipate that the total enrollment 
of full-time students will be at least 
two hundred thousand this fall, if all 
are cared for who are seeking, and are 
qualified for, college admission.!. The 
thirty thousand students who cannot 
be accommodated on campus are to 
be enrolled in two types of off-campus 
extension programs. One type will 
be operated under the administration 
of existing colleges and universities. 
Experienced faculty are being drawn 
from these administering colleges, sup- 
ported by temporary faculty recruited 
from returned service personnel and 
from teachers in retirement and by 
part-time faculty who may be avail- 
able in the community. 


OME of the off-campus college 
extension programs will be oper- 
ated in existing high-school buildings 
in the larger population centers of the 
State. Many communities have fine 
school buildings which can be made 


1“ New York Colleges Prepare for the Veterans,” 
JournaL or HicHer Epvucation, XVII (May, 
1946), pp. 247-48. (Recent estimates indicate an 
enrollment of 176,000.—Ed.) 
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available after 3 P.M. All have plenty 
of classrooms, and some have lab- 
oratories which would need only 
slight additions in equipment to 
handle college freshman science work. 
Libraries will usually have to be 
augmented by special reserve and 
reference works appropriate to the 
courses to be given. The traveling 
library service of the State Library 
can be used as a partial and tem- 
porary alleviation of this shortage. 
The two colleges on Long Island, 
Adelphi and Hofstra, have agreed 
with the officials of the secondary 
schools on the Island to co-operate 
in the establishment of at least two, 
and possibly more, such off-campus 
centers at points located strategically 
on the Island. A preliminary survey 
of veterans living in the area who 
would consider attending such college 
units indicated that at least four 
hundred of them preferred such a 
program, since they could live at 
home while attending. New York 
University is sponsoring such a college 
unit at White Plains in collaboration 
with the secondary schools of West- 
chester County. Another college- 
extension unit is planned for Middle- 
town, which is in the center of an area 
not now served by a college. An 
extension unit is planned for the 
Watertown schools. Alfred Uni- 
versity has had a college-extension 
center in Jamestown High School for 
a number of years. This will be 
greatly expanded in the present 
emergency. Bard College may oper- 
ate such a center in Hudson, Skid- 
more is developing plans for a center 
at Glens Falls, and the University 
of Rochester has made arrangements 
with the Board of Education in 
Rochester for operation of an exten- 
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sion-college program in one of the 
city high schools. During the sum- 
mer months several other such centers 
have been developed, so that fifteen 
thousand to twenty thousand Fresh- 
men can be accommodated. 

Some colleges expect to operate 
programs in former boarding schools. 
The former State School for the Deaf 
in Malone has been closed for about 
five years. Clarkson College is plan- 
ning to move its School of Business 
Administration into these quarters, 
with a possible enrollment of four 
hundred students. This will leave 
more space at Potsdam for Clarkson’s 
engineering program. Syracuse Uni- 
versity is expanding its extension 
center at Utica. A similar center in 
Endicott has been converted into a 
residential unit named Triple Cities 
College. Another type of off-campus 
extension center is being established 
at former military installations. These 
will be administered by a _ board 
of trustees made up of the pres- 
idents of ten colleges and univer- 
sities in the state. The individuals 
acting as board members are Eugene 
Bewkes of St. Lawrence, Everett 
Case of Colgate, Carter Davidson of 
Union, Edmund Day of Cornell, 
Livingston Houston of Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, John Potter 
of Hobart, John Ross of Clarkson, 
William Tolley of Syracuse, Alan 
Valentine of Rochester, and David 
Worcester of Hamilton. 

The Board of Regents has issued a 
temporary charter for a three-year 
period to the Associated Colleges of 
Upper New York, of which the last- 
named group is the Board of Trustees. 

hese emergency colleges offering 
only freshman work this fall are to be 
established as needed at Fort Platts- 
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burg, Plattsburg; Rhoads Army Hos- 
pital, Utica; and at the United States 
Naval Training Station, Sampson 
(on Lake Seneca). Fort Plattsburg 
has brick buildings, a gymnasium, 
an infirmary, a chapel, and officers’ 
quarters. Classrooms are already 
equipped for immediate use. It is 
expected that laboratories for fresh- 
man science and pre-engineering will 
be installed so that pre-science and 
engineering students can be cared for 
in this center which can accommodate 
at least eighteen hundred students. 

Rhoads Hospital had more than 
two thousand patients at one time 
and almost as many more persons on 
the professional and maintenance 
staff. Plans call for a temporary 
college in those buildings for fifteen 
hundred to two thousand students. 
The Naval Training Station at Samp- 
son was designed for forty thousand 
bluejackets but it has housed as many 
as fifty-four thousand. Several of 
the barracks have already been moved 
to provide emergency housing in 
cities and on college campuses. The 
hospital unit is being retained by the 
Navy for at least a year. The 
remaining buildings are to be used for 
a temporary college for not more than 
ten thousand students. 

The President of the Associated 
Colleges is Asa S. Knowles, formerly 
Dean of the School of Business 
Administration at Rhode Island State 
College. The Director of Admissions 
is L. Newton Hayes, formerly of 
Northeastern University and Bryant 
College. A list of prospective faculty 
has been assembled by the under- 
signed from which President Knowles 
is choosing his staff for these emer- 
gency colleges. Both civilians and 
veterans who are high-school grad- 
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uates and who are qualified for college 
may be admitted to these emergency 
colleges. No state barriers have been 
established, so the students need not 
be residents of New York State. 


HIS article has enumerated many 

individual projects which have 
been decided upon. It is expected 
that many more will be developed 
within the next few weeks. As already 
indicated, this is a co-ordinated pro- 
gram which has the support of 
various branches of the State govern- 
ment and of the many colleges in the 
state. The Association of Colleges 
and Universities of New York State 
has pledged its fullest co-operation. 
Since it is not possible or feasible for 
each college to be directly connected 
with an emergency college center, we 
may look upon those who are admin- 
istering the off-campus centers as 
representatives of the Association. 
Students who complete satisfactorily 
one or two years of work in the 
emergency colleges will then be eligible 
for transfer to on-campus programs 
just as soon as space becomes avail- 
able. Transfers will not be limited 


to the sponsoring college but can be 
made to any college offering a program 
for which the work in the emergency 
college is appropriate preparation. 
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A conference of all college reg- 
istrars in the state has been held 
under the auspices of the Division of 
Higher Education of the State Educa- 
tion Department to arrive at a 
common understanding on procedures, 
handling of credit, transfers, and 
admissions policies. Classes in all 
colleges will be large and many 
inconveniences will be experienced. 
But the mature veterans know why 
they are in college and they have a 
seriousness of purpose not matched 
by the average college student. Com- 
petition will be keen, and thus it 
will be possible to maintain reason- 
ably high standards even under these 
difficulties. 

The challenge facing the colleges in 
1946 is even greater than that with 
which they were faced in 1942. 
Adjustments were made by the col- 
leges to meet the war situation which 
seemed radical and which required 
retooling of faculty and staff. With 
a backlog of applications from vet- 
erans who have had their educations 
deferred added to the oncoming gen- 
erations of high-school graduates, the 
colleges are facing the greatest enroll- 
ment increase in history. The situa- 
tion has important social implications 
since for many it is college now 
or never. [Vol. XVII, No. 7] 





Translation in the Classics 


By HERBERT NEWELL COUCH 


Contributions to Be Gained for Liberal Education 


F ANYONE has carelessly read 

this title and is under the impres- 

sion that the article deals with the 
classics in translation, let that impres- 
sion be corrected at the outset. The 
discussion is quite to the contrary. 
It is an examination of courses in 
Greek and Latin into which a wise 
measure of translated material has 
been introduced. From time to time, 
studies of the other type of discipline, 
namely, classical courses given in 
translation, have been made.! The 
introduction of this form of work 
over the last twenty years or so has 
aroused an understandable irritation 
on the part of certain classicists and 
it has been vigorously defended by 
others. 

The reason for the opposition of 
language teachers is not difficult to 
understand. They have reacted in 
precisely the same manner as have 
businessmen who have enjoyed the 
protection of tariff in particular lines 
of industry and who have been 
suddenly confronted with the unde- 
sirable effects of free trade. Or, to 
put it in other words, they have 
supported the existing pattern of 
classical study for the same reason 
that workmen with comparatively 

1E.g., Kathryn Bowen, “On the Teaching of 
Greek Literature in English,” Classical Journal, 
XXXVI (1940), pp. 20-34; John L. Caskey, “The 


Classics in Translation and the Liberal Arts,” 
Classical Journal, XXXVI (1940), pp. 92-100. 


little comprehension of the laws of 
economics have instinctively sup- 
ported high tariff—because they can 
see how wages can be kept high in 
their particular trade by that device. 
Any further implications on social or 
national life are dismissed with scant 
ceremony. Yet the very intensity of 
the conviction has defeated itself. 
Tastes have changed and the tide of 
life has swept the interests of the 
public into other channels. While 
men have labored for the protection 
of the lace industry, the fickle fancy 
of the public has turned to the use of 
rayon, and while the dairy interests 
have sought to protect their products, 
oleomargarine has invaded the market. 

Let us now drop this basis of com- 
parison and look at the position of the 
classicists in the light of the changing 
emphasis of the curriculum in the 
American colleges over the years. 
Our strategy has in essence followed 
two diverse patterns. On the one 
hand, we have frequently abandoned 
our position in the light of diminishing 
numbers and set up an encampment 
on more tenable ground elsewhere. 
Translated into more comprehensible 
terms, I mean simply that we 
have established courses in classical 
antiquity given in translation. We 
have sought numbers through the 
introduction of courses on ancient 
civilization, archaeology, private life, 
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mythology, and literature. I do not 
cite courses of this nature in order to 
condemn them; on the contrary, I 
have myself written in their defense, 
and from that position I do not now 
wish to recede.2 But I have never 
conceded that such courses were an 
adequate substitute for the classical 
languages themselves, nor do I admit 
that even these courses can endure 
as a first-class component of a college 
curriculum for more than one aca- 
demic generation unless men and 
women continue to study the classics 
in the original tongue. Only thus 
will there be assured in the colleges a 
succession of persons qualified to 
teach these topics adequately. We 
cannot by isolated incubation raise 
classicists in large institutions on the 
outskirts of the city, as Plato, the 
bachelor, suggested that children 
should be reared until they had 
reached an age of mental maturity. 
Therefore, nothing can be clearer than 
that the continuing usefulness of 
courses in translation depends on 
the maintenance of strong classical 
departments in the institutions of 
higher learning in this country. That 
claim, however, does not imply that 
change must be resisted at all costs. 
We are seeking strong departments, 
not unchanging departments. 


HE second decision that our 
strategy has dictated has been a 
retreat conducted with stubborn fight- 
ing to the end, in which each inch of 
ground has been yielded only after 
bloody resistance. The purpose of 


some classicists has been to maintain 
as much study of grammar, of transla- 

"For a discussion of the function of the classics 
see H.N. Couch, “The Classics in the Liberal- 
Arts College,” Journat or Hicuer Epvcation, 
XVI (May, 1945), pp. 227-32. 
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tion, and of syntax as can possibly be 
crowded into the diminishing scope 
of time available for Greek and Latin 
in the high schools. 

With all this, since an honest 
confession is good for the soul, I have 
a certain latent sympathy. I was 
brought up on a hard classical dis- 
cipline. I studied Latin for twelve 
long years, and Greek for nine equally 
arduous years, before I taught either 
subject; for four years I turned in 
unfailingly one exercise a week in 
Greek prose composition and one 
in Latin prose composition—the pas- 
sages varied from extracts of John 
Wesley’s Journal to the now defunct 
Literary Digest, and from Macaulay 
to Froissart. We read Herodotus 
and Thucydides in their entirety and 
delved deeply into Cicero’s political 
correspondence. No one could wax 
more lyrical than I about the dis- 
ciplinary, literary, social, and cultural 
value of it all. I loved it; and I 
should like, or perhaps I should say I 
should almost like, to prescribe it 
without change for every student of 
the liberal arts in American colleges 
today. Some lingering trace of sanity, 
however, prompts me to reflect that 
I am being impractical. As a matter 
of sober fact, very few, if any, 
students in American colleges are 
likely to pursue such a program of 
classical studies at the present time. 

On the other hand, many thousands 
in high school will continue to study 
Latin for three or four years, and 
many will carry their work further in 
college. The strong tide of modern- 
ism which has crowded the ancient 
disciplines from the curriculum in the 
interests of utilitarianism has already 
begun to ebb with the sober realiza- 
tion that novelty has not produced 
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perfection. The solid merit of tried 
classical disciplines has summoned 
support from many an unexpected 
quarter—from businessmen, colum- 
nists, authors, and statesmen. Latin 
will remain a significant study in the 
schools: it may well attract increasing 
numbers of students. But let us not 
delude ourselves into thinking that 
the classics will again attain the 
almost exclusive position which Van 
Wyck Brooks describes in the Har- 
vard atmosphere of a century and 
more ago. 

The picture is a fascinating one to 
the classicist, and it may be per- 
mitted to cull a few observations 
from the chapter in question, if only 
to point the contrast with modern 
life. John Adams at Quincy in his 
old age read and reflected once each 
year on Cicero’s De Senectute. Josiah 
Quincy devoted his leisure hours to 
his three editions of Cicero (one for 
the shelf, one for the table, and a 
third, in twenty small volumes, for 
the pocket). Plutarch and Horace, 
too, were constant companions of his 
mind. John Quincy Adams spent his 
long vacations in writing notes on 
Plutarch interspersed with his com- 
mentary on the Book of Leviticus 
when not engaged on speeches, essays, 
and poems. Homer and the Latin 
authors meant all in all to him. In 
Cambridge, the Irish gardener was 
ever ready to lean on his spade and 
query the schoolboys on their Horace; 
the janitor of the newly founded Law 
School delighted to recite Virgil; the 
shopkeepers adorned their placards 
with Latin tags; and the best school, 
in which Greek and Latin alone were 
taught, owed its origin to a certain 
William Wells, who found time, in 
addition to the rigors of discipline that 
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became historic, to edit an edition of 
Cicero in twenty volumes.’ 

It is wholly delightful to recapture 
these pictures of a leisurely society 
in which men devoted themselves to 
the finest traditions of the past, but 
let us recognize the fact that that 
condition is rather less likely to recur 
than is the sort of classical training 
briefly outlined in my own modest 
biographical sketch. 


HAVE given this much attention 

to the exhaustive days of Greek 
and Latin study, because most men 
and women engaged in teaching 
classics have experienced some approx- 
imation to these disciplines, or at 
least we live under the distant aura 
of those Spartan days. As a result, 
we have often been wholly impractical 
in fulfilling our chosen task. It is in 
this sector that we have conducted 
our none too strategic retreat, proud 
of the scars of battle and grimly 
determined to fulfill, in a fraction of 
the time once devoted to Greek and 
Latin, as large a part of the old 
discipline as can possibly be crowded 
into the hectic weeks of a student’s 
training in the subject. We are 
totally unmindful of the fact that not 
only is the time for adequate absorp- 
tion reduced to a quarter of the 
earlier allotment, but a multiplicity 
of conflicting interests renders stu- 
dents that much less able to cope with 
the rigors of Latin syntax. The 
present school system may be all that 
is undesirable, but the student ought 
not to be punished for that fact. 

Confronted with this problem, we 
hurry through the grammar at break- 


*Cf. Van Wyck Brooks, The Flowering of New 
England, Chap. u, “Harvard in 1815” 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1941, 
PP. 21-45). 
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neck speed, and then torture an 
adolescent boy whose mind is on 
bicycles and baseball, or a dreamy- 
eyed maiden to whom lipstick and 
the elimination of chaperonage are 
the most important elements of life, 
with a goodly stint of sentences that 
combine as much obscure Latin syntax 
as can be accommodated in a given 
number of English words. Something 
like this: ‘‘When the soldiers had 
pillaged the territory of the Helvetii 
after having crossed the river, in spite 
of the difficulties of their baggage, 
they reported that the scouts whom 
they had sent ahead to explore the 
territory had deserted to the enemy.” 
Personally, I rather enjoy the prospect 
of translating that sentence into 
Latin: it challenges one to strip away 
the English verbiage and to render 
it in the more concise phraseology of 
Latin; to take note of the sequence 
of tenses; to introduce an effective 
ablative absolute, and so forth. But 
then my mind is not at the moment 
occupied either with baseball or 
bicycles. Or try this one: “Every 
aggressive action initiated by our 
soldiers was accompanied by a retro- 
grade movement on the part of the 
enemy.” It is wholly delightful to 
recognize the inherent simplicity of 
that sentence, to recast it in English 
thus: ‘“Whenever our men attacked, 
the enemy fell back,” and then to 
render it in simple Latin (I borrow 
the example from my _ high-school 
Latin book): “Cum nostri impetum 
fecerant, bostes pedem referebant”’; and 
to take account of the use of cum 
with the indicative. That pleases 


me, but then I am not presently 
concerned with the elimination of 
chaperonage or the choice of a desir- 
able shade of lipstick. 
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The simple truth is that the weekly 
grind of this type of ordeal, unrelated 
to reality, artifically fashioned to 
annoy, is an affront and an irritation 
to the vast majority of students. 
They live with repressed fury until 
they can escape from it, as escape they 
do at the earliest possible moment. 

The solution is not to reduce Latin 
to superfluities, nor to modernize it to 
the colloquialisins of the day, nor yet 
to eliminate the subjunctive from the 
textbook. It is rather to approach 
it as a rational, though difficult, 
language, which has two primary 
claims to our attention: first, as the 
basis of a large part of the English 
vocabulary and as an indispensable 
accomplishment of the person whose 
ambition it is to use his native lan- 
guage in a cultured and intelligent 
manner; second, as the tongue in 
which a great and significant liter- 
ature of vital concern to our civiliza- 
tion is preserved. A few specialists 
will devote themselves to scholarship 
in that literature; the vast majority 
of students will not. And perhaps I 
should interpose the statement that 
the claims of Greek are no less 
exigent, but I am pursuing my argu- 
ment from the Latin side because it 
does affect the schooling of a great 
many thousand students, while the 
state of Greek studies in the high 
schools, unhappily, is an academic 
problem. 


HE teaching of the classics has 

never been thoughtfully and 
judiciously reappraised in the light of 
present conditions either in the high 
schools or the colleges. I make no 
pretense of offering a definitive solu- 
tion in this brief article, but I should 
like to suggest one line of reflection, 
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supported by my personal experience 
and by some distinguished though 
admittedly amateur testimony. In 
order to visualize the problem in as 
concrete form as possible, let us look 
at a single class of students pursuing 
Latin during one semester in college. 
If they have studied the language for 
four years in high school and if they 
happen to enter the institution in 
which I am teaching, they will be 
Freshmen registered in Latin II, 
which is a semester course divided 
between Livy and Pliny. They will 
meet approximately 40 times in the 
semester, and, if they do adequate 
and consistent preparation, they will 
devote another 80 hours to Latin 
outside class. In all, they will devote 
120 hours to the course. 

Intellectual honesty on the part 
of the instructor demands that the 
students gain some adequate return 
for their efforts. Though Freshmen, 
these students have minds that are 
verging on adulthood; they have a 
number of alternative courses from 
which to select; they can study 
Shakespeare and be brought into 
touch with the most brilliant period 
of English literature; they can elect 
history and review the glories and the 
blunders of a nation at some sig- 
nificant period of its development; 
they can choose philosophy and cope 
with the history of human thought; or 
they may prefer political science and 
the theory of man’s efforts to live in 
conformity with law. 

What I maintain is this: If the 
course in Latin consists of straighten- 
ing out two or three tedious pages a 
day, with an incidental awareness 
that Livy is talking about the Alban 
Kings, or the adventures of Romulus 
and Remus, or the bickering of two 
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Roman consuls opposed to Hannibal, 
that is not enough. At this point 
every honest classicist will cry aloud 
that he insists on content and that he 
seizes every opportunity to point to 
the historical implications of the text 
and the mythological background. 

But such an incidental running 
commentary is seldom adequate; the 
student regards it as an added burden 
and he is so conscious of the difficulty 
of the Latin text that he resents the 
time and energy wasted, in his eyes, on 
the historical and literary criticism. 

The student is going to spend 120 
hours on the course. In that time he 
is totally unable to read enough 
Latin, rapidly enough and thoroughly 
enough, to justify the claim that he is 
at grips with an original historical 
source. Two solutions are possible. 
The first I shall illustrate by a 
personal reminiscence. When I was 
in my last year in high school, I was 
divided in my subsequent intentions 
among medicine, mathematics, and 
classics, as a life career. Classics 
won the field, as choices are so often 
made at that age, because of my 
enjoyment of the Homer class. And 
the last five minutes of each Greek 
class was given over to a rapid and 
beautifully phrased transiation by the 
teacher of the work for the following 
day, which we followed as best we 
could in our texts. 

That was not a disguised form of 
preparation with the aid of a transla- 
tion, nor did it diminish in the 
slightest the amount of time that was 
put on the preparation of the lesson. 
But it sent us to the passage with 
some comprehension of the task and 
with a vivid ambition to capture for 
ourselves the beauty and the cadence 
of Homer’s song. 
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The second expedient that I recom- 
mend (and for illustration I return to 
the Livy course) is that the routine of 
translation in class be punctuated by 
regularly designated periods of a 
week at a time, or more or less 
according to the plan of the instructor, 
when the assignments consist of longer 
and significant portions of Livy to be 
read in translation, or of pertinent 
readings in Roman history or mythol- 
ogy. These should not be regarded 
as merely ancillary to the Latin 
translation course. They should de- 
mand equal care in preparation and 
they should be discussed and elab- 
orated with no less zeal in class. Only 
in that way can the student gain an 
adequate comprehension of the truly 
epic values of the classical authors. 
And only thus can we feel that the 
class is brought into touch with the 
challenging ideas that will seem to the 
student as valuable as those which 
he might have encountered through 
courses in English, or science, or 
philosophy alternately open to him. 


HE promise was made a moment 

ago that testimony would be 
offered for a more intelligent use of 
the time which a student can devote 
to classical studies. My first exhibit 
is admittedly derived from a setting of 
whimsical protest, though it deserves 
something more than contemptuous 
dismissal for all that. Hans Zinsser, 
the physician, on completing his 
mission to Serbia in connection with 
the typhus epidemic in 1915, returned 
by a coastal steamer from Salonika 
and found himself, by the accident of 
a missed connection with the direct 
boat for America, spending some little 
time in Greece. In Patras, he bought 
in a bookstore secondhand texts of 
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the Odyssey and of Thucydides, 
accompanied with translations, and 
as his eyes again ran over the 
marvelous words of the ancient 
authors his mind was taken back to 
his school days and to the high 
adventure which the study of the 
classics can be for the schoolboy 
who is made to feel the sweep and 
power of Homer’s story. He con- 
tinues in these words: 


And I felt glad that I had been a 
dishonest little boy. For while many of 
the good boys were conscientiously learn- 
ing which verbs governed the dative or 
the ablative, and were detecting exam- 
ples of synecdoche, anacoluthon, and 
pleonasm I—in a back seat—was follow- 
ing the great classicist with a _ well- 
concealed “trot,” getting a romantic 
kick out of the wanderings of Odysseus 
and of Xenophon, and, incidentally, 
passing better examinations.‘ 


And as Dr. Zinsser read his classics 
again in Patras, he pondered on the 
ways of classicists and their concepts 
of instruction. I hold no brief for his 
arbitrary and highhanded action, and 
I readily concede that any general 
imitation on the part of a class would 
demoralize instruction. His experi- 
ence, however, is a further proof that 
the quota of hours which the average 
student is ever likely to give to a 
classical course could be used to 
better advantage in the interests of 
cultural education than it normally 
is at the present time. But the 
initiative for the corrective measures 
should come from the wisdom of the 
classical instructors and not from the 
revolt of the students. 

The second representation on the 
defects of the current method of 


‘Zinsser, Hans. As I Remember Him: The 
Biography of R.S. Boston: Little, Brown and 
ompany, 1940. p. 229/f. 
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TRANSLATION IN THE CLASSICS 


teaching the classics, and, in par- 
ticular, on the uses to which transla- 
tions might be put, is contained in a 
very thoughtful essay by Alfred North 
Whitehead.’ As a mathematician and 
a philosopher, with no_ scholastic 
respectability in the classical field at 
stake, Mr. Whitehead protests against 
the mood that he has observed in the 
presence of scholars whenever a trans- 
lation is mentioned; their emotional 
reaction is that of decent people in 
the presence of a disgusting instance 
of moral turpitude. 

Mr. Whitehead first makes it clear 
that he holds no brief for a superficial 
or inadequate teaching of the language 
itself. The grammatical construc- 
tions must be understood; the precise 
balance of a Latin sentence with its 
subordinations and interdependence 
must be explained until it is clear in 
the minds of the students; refine- 
ments of language and precision of 
expression are of the essence, and the 
last thing that is contemplated is the 
use of a translation to enable the pupil 
to escape from Latin or to avoid the 
rigors of its comprehension. 

But, having conceded all that, it 
remains true that the average student 
cannot read enough Latin in his 
college course to gain from it an 
adequate vision of the culture and 
achievement of Rome. Possibly no 
student can. Furthermore, he can- 
not read the individual assignments 
rapidly enough to recapture the 
essential tempo in which the original 
passage was conceived. This is par- 
ticularly true of poetry, where every 
composition is predicated on a certain 
time element. No one with the 


“The Place of the Classics in Education,” 
The Aims of Education and Other Essays. New 
York: Macmillan and Company, 1929. pp. 
108-11. 
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slightest feeling for poetic effect could 
possibly read aloud allegro vivace 
these verses of Tennyson: 

Break, break, break, 

On thy cold grey stones, O Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 

Nor could one, on the other hand, 
bring himself to do violence to 
Swinburne’s “Ode to Atalanta” or to 
Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind”’ in 
the slow and heavy measures appro- 
priate to a lamentation. Yet that is 
precisely the type of poetic sacrilege 
which we consistently compel our 
Latin students to perpetuate. 

In furtherance of one of Mr. 
Whitehead’s ideas, I have searched 
my mind for an English poem in 
which a variety of time elements is 
present, and I have fixed on “The Old 
Ships” by James Elroy Flecker. The 
poet pictures first the immemorial 
calm of the old ships, sailing with 
scarcely a ripple on the Mediterranean 
waters. Their very antiquity carries 
his mind next to earlier days, when 
the din of battle and the surge of 
adventure may have echoed on their 
decks, and the tempo of the verse 
rises in keeping with the mood. But 
almost at once he returns again to his 
original vision, and the stillness of 
the scene prevails. From this concept 
it is but a step to the fancy that he 
has seen the very ship which in the 
far past once bore Odysseus, “that 
talkative, bald-headed seaman,” from 
Troy; and the verses carry the reader 
into the excited world of mental fancy. 
And finally, still in the realm of fairy- 
land, the poem closes with a vision of 
the breath-taking beauty of the old 
and silent ship at sea. 

Only the exigencies of the copy- 
right law as it applies to poetry 
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prevent me from quoting in full the 
poem that I have described. But I 
suggest that the reader consider the 
varied moods of this poem, or of any 
other stanzas of a similarly varied 
nature with which he is familiar, and 
then imagine a French or German 
boy whose attainments in English 
parallel those of the average American 
student in Latin as he sets to work 
to make a translation. Frequent 
consultation of the dictionary; the 
mistaken identification of a verb as a 
noun; miscomprehensions of order; 
failure to grasp the significance of 
idiom—all these difficulties will inevi- 
tably slow the pace of comprehension 
and destroy the essential beauty of 
the poem so far as it depends on the 
time factor. 


HE solution is not, of course, 

to give up in despair. Con- 
sider instead the possibilities inherent 
in the second significant service that 
can be rendered by a translation. 
The student can gain from the finest 
literary renderings in his own language 
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an appreciation of the artistry that is 
embodied in the original classic. Then, 
when the obstructions to understand- 
ing have been cleared away, he should 
not be hurried on to ever new feats of 
endurance but he should be guided 
anew over the same Latin poem at the 
pace which the poet originally con- 
ceived. Only thus will the value of 
the effort justify itself. 

To return to the hypothesis of the 
120 hours which a student will devote 
to a semester course, whether it be in 
prose or poetry, the alternatives are 
clear. Either he will struggle against 
confusion, with the literary values and 
the mental concepts alike obscured, 
or he will read a smaller volume of 
Latin with a comprehension of the 
purpose of the author. These ends 
can be served by the wise use of 
translation in the classics, not as a 
concession to indolence nor as a 


surreptitious aid to the accomplish- 
ment of an impossibly difficult task, 
but as a legitimate contribution of 
scholarship to the training of students 
in the disciplines of liberal education. 

[Vol. XVII, No. 7] 





Veterans’ Education in the 
Universities 


By CURTIS E. AVERY 


Forcing Flexibility and Change on Administrators and Teachers 


erans which has descended on the 

campuses of the universities in the 
United States, many administrators 
and educators stand somewhat bewil- 
dered, shaking their heads and express- 
ing fear for the future of education. 
Before these fears are allowed to 
develop, it may be well to look more 
closely at the effect of veterans on 
university education. In any discus- 
sion of education for veterans, certain 
points should constantly be borne in 
mind. There is nothing unusual or 
revolutionary about these points, but 
many of us perhaps tend to forget 
them because of the emergency 
demands for action and the establish- 
ment of policies which the sudden 
inroad of the veteran has made 
necessary. 

The first point is this: The presence 
of veterans on the campuses of the 
colleges and universities of the country 
has already changed the face of higher 
education in the United States to an 
amazing extent. Those of us who are 
close to these changes perhaps do not 
always recognize them until after 
they have become very obvious. But 
it seems to me from what I have 
observed that higher education is even 
today not at all what it was in 1942 
when I was last closely associated 


|: THE face of the horde of vet- 


with it. Coming back to the campus 
of the University of Minnesota in 
October of last year, after an absence 
of nearly four years, I recognized only 
the buildings—the students were dif- 
ferent, the faculty was different in its 
attitudes and its ideas, and the whole 
aspect of campus life was unlike the 
life which I remembered before the 
war. This change had been brought 
about, I soon learned, by the fact 
that there were approximately one 
thousand veterans on the campus. 
Since October, the one thousand vet- 
erans have increased to more than 
nine thousand. 

With each increase of a thousand 
veterans, or major fraction thereof, 
since October, a new change in some 
aspect of university life and policy 
was brought about. I assume that 
such changes will continue, not only 
as a result of a still larger number 
of veterans, but also as a result of the 
influence of the present veterans as 
they progress in their college work. 

As a basis for further discussion, let 
us review the ways in which veterans 
have changed the universities in 
which they have enrolled. In the 
first place, the very fact that vet- 
erans have descended upon university 
campuses in such large numbers has 
inevitably had an effect. If the 
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veterans are not actually numerically 
in the majority, at least they rep- 
resent the largest single identifiable 
group on most campuses. It is easy 
to appreciate this phenomenon if you 
regard only the illustration of the 
University of Minnesota, where, as I 
have said, there were between nine 
thousand and ten thousand veterans 
in the spring term. 

It is not by numbers alone, how- 
ever, that the veteran has made 
himself felt on the university cam- 
puses. His most important attribute 
is probably his maturity. Age in 
terms of years no longer has much 
meaning when applied to the student- 
veteran. The boy of eighteen, nine- 
teen, or twenty who entered the 
Army four or five years ago has come 
back a man of indeterminate years. 
In terms of experience he is probably 
older than his father, and in the 
quality of his experience he is possibly 
richer than any man has ever been. 


HE maturity of the veteran is 

felt on the university campus in 
at least five ways. First, it is felt 
politically. Veterans usually know 
what they want and they are deter- 
mined to get it. They are assertive, 
positive, and active in seeking their 
common objectives or in gaining their 
personal ends. When they organize, 
the force of their organization is felt 
not only by the administrative staff 
of the university, but also by the 
legislative and administrative bodies 
of the state and nation. Student 
bodies composed largely of veterans 
are now politically important and 
politically powerful, and this power 
carries with it implications of tre- 
mendous importance to educational 
institutions on all levels. This fact 
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alone might well be a determining 
force in the future of the nation both 
internally and internationally. 

The second way in which the 
maturity and special experience of the 
veterans make themselves felt on 
university campuses is socially. As 
the number of veterans increases on 
any one campus, it becomes a ques- 
tion whether the university society 
will assimilate the veteran or whether 
the veteran will metamorphose the 
university society. The presence of 
the veteran has taken away some of 
the froth from university social life 
and has made social problems on the 
campus more realistic and down to 
earth than ever before. One fact 
alone in this connection should give 
us pause. At the University of 
Minnesota, which is probably typical, 
32 per cent of the veterans are 
married, while only 1 per cent of the 
nonveterans are married. The impli- 
cations of this fact can be pondered 
with profit. 

The third way in which the 
maturity of the veteran has made 
itself felt on university campuses is in 
its effect on the administration of the 
university. Many of the large uni- 
versities have set up administrative 
bureaus or departments to deal with 
the special administrative procedures 
incidental to the presence of a large 
number of veterans. Of course, the 
necessity for such separate depart- 
ments is due in part to the com- 
plicated machinery required by the 
Veterans’ Administration for the en- 
rollment of veterans, the reporting of 
their academic progress, and the 
issuance of books and supplies. But 


many of the larger universities use 
this administrative unit for other 
purposes also. 


I can illustrate this 
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by reference to the Bureau of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs at the University of 
Minnesota. It is the function of this 
Bureau not only to authorize the 
issuance of books and supplies but 
also to orient all incoming veterans to 
the campus and to university life, to 
help them in their registration both 
with the University and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, to see that 
they get adequate and competent 
guidance and advice, and to keep 
track of their academic progress. 
Thus, an entirely new field of admin- 
istration is created—a new field across 
which one may see a change in general 
administration procedures even after 
the veteran has graduated into the 
world of the alumnus. 

In another way, however, the 
veteran has affected university admin- 
istration more subtly. The tradi- 
tional college student before the war 
could be told what to do and could be 
expected either to do it or to with- 
draw from the university. He could 
be provided with the facilities which 
the administration was able to pro- 
vide or deemed sufficient and could be 
expected to accept these or to go 
elsewhere. The veteran is not so 
docile as the traditional college stu- 
dent. The imposition of higher admin- 
istrative authority on men whose 
maturity and worldly experience is 
probably at least equal to the matu- 
rity and worldly experience of the 
administrators is difficult unless the 
administrative decisions are purged 
of any suggestion of capriciousness 
and are demonstrably sound. 

The maturity and experience of the 
veteran has confronted administra- 
tions with still other problems. 
Administrative officers have come to 
recognize responsibilities for certain 
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aspects of student life which in the 
past they did not always accept. There 
is the responsibility, for instance, of 
providing facilities to educate more 
students than the university can con- 
veniently accept. There is the respon- 
sibility for housing the veteran and 
his wife and for providing good and 
educationally desirable community 
facilities if these are lacking. Thus, 
the veteran has confronted univer- 
sities and colleges with the challenge 
for new and wider administrative 
responsibilities than many of them 
have faced in the past. Admin- 
istration has found itself involved 
with social and sociological aspects 
of students’ lives more than ever 
before and has also become involved 
in the guidance and personal aspects 
of education. 

This leads me to a comment on the 
fourth way in which the veteran has 
influenced college campuses. He has 
produced a sharp and amazing increase 
in the importance of guidance and per- 
sonnel work. The veteran apparently 
has greater need for competent guid- 
ance and testing than the nonveteran. 
It is my opinion that this need does 
not result from indecision nor from 
weakness on the part of the veteran 
but, rather, from an insight into the 
values of guidance which the veteran 
has acquired both by virtue of his 
maturity and through his Army or 
Navy experience. Because of his 
maturity, he feels that what he does 
must be done well and that the road 
he chooses to take must be the right 
road. He cannot afford to retrace 
his steps in the search for the appro- 
priate educational path. His service 
experience may have taught him to 
trust the judgments of professionally 
trained men. Moreover, his experi- 
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ences have taught him the fallibility 
of personal evaluation and have made 
him learn to rely upon the co-operative 
effort in all aspects of life—and per- 
sonnel work and guidance at their 
best are certainly forms of co- 
operative endeavor. 

Finally, the maturity of the student- 
veteran has made itself felt educa- 
tionally. The complete picture of the 
educational changes already brought 
about, or to be brought about in the 
future, by the veteran is not yet clear. 
It is being delineated by the desire of 
the veteran for greater acceleration 
of education and training, and by his 
quick spotting and identification of 
sloppy methods of instruction and 
inadequate preparation on the part 
of instructors. 


OREOVER, the veteran will, if 
he has his way, change educa- 
tion by demanding new ways of 
evaluating progress. The veteran is 
not, and will not be, content to 
measure his education by the yard- 
stick of time spent in the classroom 
and by the foot rule of credit-hours 
and prerequisite courses. The vet- 
eran is demanding evaluation in 
terms of actual competency and 
knowledge, and this fact must eventu- 
ally be recognized and coped with. 
Still another way in which the 
student-veteran is influencing educa- 
tion is through his performance in the 
classroom. He is certainly no more 
brilliant than the nonveteran, but he 
is generally more attentive, more 
eager and serious in his classroom 
work, than the traditional nonveteran. 
I have no scientific proof of this fact, 
but I do have the assurance of scores 
of university professors who have 
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sung the praises of the veterans in 
their classes for these virtues and who 
have added other praises to the effect 
that veterans are quicker in their 
criticism, more alert to implications, 
and more stimulating to them than 
any students they have ever taught. 

Having made these observations 
concerning the way in which the 
veteran has made himself felt on 
university campuses by virtue of his 
numerical strength and his maturity, 
I wonder if I am right in saying that 
we cannot truly speak today of 
veterans’ education, if we mean by 
that phrase education different in any 
significant way from university educa- 
tion in general as it is today. Vet- 
erans on the university campuses 
have set new patterns of behavior 
and educational life for nonveterans. 
If universities and colleges are sus- 
ceptible at all to the influences I have 
just enumerated, they have already 
been so definitely changed that the 
term “veteran education” as applied 
to colleges and universities may 
reasonably be reduced to the one 
word “education.” 

If this fact is accepted, the next 
question is concerned with the per- 
manence of the changes wrought 
by the veteran on the university 
campuses. Will the universities and 
colleges, if they have changed so 
radically within the last two years as 
a result of the veterans’ presence, 
change back again to their pre-war 
patterns when the veterans are no 
longer college students? Nobody can 
answer this question positively, of 
course. But if the changes are educa- 
tionally desirable, many of them will, 
in my opinion, be permanent. The 
implications of this are tremendous. 
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If the changes being wrought now are 
being wrought because of the maturity 
of the veteran, it follows that these 
changes, desirable as they may be, 
cannot remain in effect unless the 
nonveteran college student of the 
future is in some way comparable in 
maturity to the student-veteran of 
the present. I believe that this new 
maturity, or the equivalent thereof, 
will be achieved, and that it will 
result from new and better secondary 
education. What form the new sec- 
ondary education will take, I do not 
venture to guess, but I believe that in 
meeting the demands of the veteran 
on all educational levels we are 
changing from the old educational 
pattern for the better. What we do 
today to meet the requirements of 
veterans’ education must be well done 
and wel! conceived because of its 
permanent influence on American 
education. 


HIS leads me to my final point— 

a plea for a fundamental prin- 
ciple which I believe should underlie 
discussions which lead to the estab- 
lishment of administrative or educa- 
tional policies today. In effect, when 
a university adjusts to a veteran 
enrollment skyrocketing as it did at 
the University of Minnesota from 
one thousand to nine thousand in one 
year, that university is crowding into 
one year the changes which might 
have been expected in many years of 
normal evolution. It would be expect- 
ing too much to believe that policies, 
procedures, and methods could be 
adjusted accurately and finally to 
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meet the new requirements in such a 
short period of time. 

However, the danger is that changes 
and adjustments which must be made 
hurriedly as the problems shift or sud- 
denly present themselves will become 
permanent changes or will not be 
analyzed carefully and wisely. Expe- 
diency is essential in dealing with 
veterans’ education today. Changes 
should be made and new policies 
should be adopted as the necessity 
dictates. Education cannot remain 
static when the campuses are crowded 
with veterans. But mere expediency 
in meeting the ever changing prob- 
lems of current education is certainly 
unwise. I hope that we will all learn 
to make quick decisions followed by 
careful analyses and accompanied by 
a readiness to make still more changes 
until the flux of the present situation 
finally results in better educational 
methods, procedures, and _ policies. 
To this end, I believe that educators 
and administrators should meet fre- 
quently, motivated by common desire 
for mutual help. Their decisions in 
such meetings should be flexible and 
subject to revision. 

If the policies, procedures, and 
methods which are established today 
are kept flexible and susceptible to 
analysis and further change during 
the revolutionary period in which we 
now find ourselves, I believe that 
college education of the future will be 
infinitely superior to college education 
of the past. I believe that the 
veteran, in forcing change in the uni- 
versity, has ushered in a new and 
better era of university education. 

[Vol. XVII, No. 7] 








Sponsorship of Democracy 


By WALTER CERF 


A Plan for the Re-education of Germany 


ITH the contemplated open- 
ing of German educational 
institutions, our Military 


Government is faced with grave 
problems of educational control. A 
thorough screening of the teaching 
personnel is imperative. At the same 
time, some universal directives on the 
re-education of German youth will be 
desirable. 

A vast majority of German teachers 
have been affiliated with the Nazis in 
one way or another. To exclude all 
of these would permit few schools 
to reopen. Few schools would still 
be better than Nazi schools; but 
surely a way can be found to prevent 


Germany from slipping yet farther . 


down the road to illiteracy. 

In searching for -eliable German 
personnel, Military Government em- 
ploys a questionnaire covering almost 
all aspects of the political and military 
history of the individual. The infor- 
mation thus obtained gives a pretty 
good picture of the man’s reliability. 
Screening by our Counter Intelligence 
Corps staff will probably be sufficient 
to decide borderline cases. 

This routine screening should and 
could be supplemented, however, by a 
test devised in such a way that it 
would force the individual teacher to 
open up his innermost political con- 
science; but it should be a test so 
general as not to add to the duties of 
our overburdened screening personnel. 

This test of a teacher’s political 
sincerity and fitness to educate young 


Germans should be his readiness to 
sign a solemn proclamation addressed 
to his students and the community— 
a proclamation in which the mistakes 
of the past are acknowledged and the 
basic principles of the new education 
set forth. This printed proclamation, 
signed by the teachers, should be 
exhibited for at least ten years on all 
bulletin boards in the school and 
community, and one copy should be 
given to every student and parent. 
Former Nazis who are willing to sign 
the proclamation may be considered 
reliable. Teachers unwilling to sign 
it should be dismissed. Here is a 
tentative draft of the proclamation: 


We, the undersigned teachers of this 
institution, have been affiliated with the 
Nazi party or some kindred organization. 
We deeply regret this. 

We preferred financial security to 
spiritual integrity. We betrayed our 
mission as teachers, which is to profess 
and not to profit. We betrayed our 
heritage as Europeans—a heritage which 
culminates in the ideas of love and 
reason, whereas we preached irrationality 
and hatred. 

Our ravaged cities, our torn country- 
side, our misery are the price we paid to 
have our eyes opened; and now we see 
that a social justice which excluded from 
justice mankind itself; a national regener- 
ation that used deceit and aggression; a 
racial supremacy in whose name tens of 
millions of innocent men were extermi- 
nated, have brought upon Germany the 
uttermost moral, intellectual, and political 
abasement. 
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SPONSORSHIP OF DEMOCRACY 


Now, in humility, we will attempt to 
regain the respect of our students for 
their teachers, and of the world for 
Germany. No force of circumstance or 
persuasion shall ever again move us from 
the conviction that our highest duty is to 
instill in our youth the virtues that are 
basic to democracy: love of liberty and 
the courage of one’s convictions, analytic 
strength of mind and soberness of judg- 
ment. In the great tradition of our 
thinkers and poets, in Kant and Schiller, 
in Lessing and Goethe, we have a rich 
treasure of liberal thought and enthusi- 
asm. In the spirit of these men, we will 
do our utmost to educate our young 
men and women to become worthy 
citizens of the world. 


When he signs such a declaration, a 
man has committed himself. He has 
committed himself before his com- 
munity and the world. No man will 
lightheartedly enter into or break so 
strong a commitment. Here is as 
final a test as can be devised of a 
man’s political heart, and it is a test 
for which no additional screening 
apparatus has to be set up. 

It may be objected that a teacher 
who publicly admitted his guilt would 
lose the respect of his students. 
I think that the very opposite would 
be true. Anybody with enough char- 
acter to admit his past mistakes and 
set forth his new aims deserves only 
esteem; those deserve contempt and 
suspicion who cover their political 
past with silence and avoid publicly 
espousing a cause to which they 
adhere in private. 

Furthermore, a feature of German 
education which has_ contributed 
greatly to conditioning Germans for 
fascism was the authoritarianism of 
German teachers. Each teacher be- 
lieved himself, and was _ believed 
by his students, to be infallible. 
Being infallible, or rather desiring to 
appear so, he instinctively suppressed 
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discussion and argumentation in class, 
thus thwarting one prerequisite of 
sound democracy—the courage of 
the common citizen to speak up, and 
his corresponding willingness to listen 
to reason. The teacher’s public admis- 
sion of his political guilt might easily 
cause a first breach of that authori- 
tarianism and _ infallibility which 
proved such a good leaven for fascism. 


AZI habits of thought and 

behavior will not vanish over- 
night, any more than Prussian habits 
of discipline and absolute obedience. 
It would therefore seem advisable for 
German teachers to attend, at regular 
intervals, courses of perhaps two 
weeks’ duration, in which they 
would learn something of democratic 
methods of education. These courses 
should be given by reliable German 
educators of excellent academic stand- 
ing, whose democratic convictions 
have never faltered. 

During the half-century preceding 
the Nazi terror, German education 
one-sidedly stressed the values of 
erudition and Prussian discipline, 
entirely neglecting the task of teach- 
ing citizens to live together dem- 
ocratically. Mere learning forms 
neither the character nor the intel- 
lect: German scholars were among the 
first to succumb to Nazi doctrines. 

With the nazification of German 
education, even this residue of decay- 
ing humanism, erudition, was dis- 
carded. Only Prussian discipline was 
left. In addition, the Nazis intro- 
duced an assortment of prejudices all 
their own: romantic sentimentalism in- 
stead of reason, hatred instead of love, 
force instead of persuasion, race instead 
of individual, uniformity instead of 
variety. 

The re-education of Germany, then, 
should aim at developing in its young 
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men and women the virtues of demo- 
cratic citizenship that have blossomed 
out of belief in the dignity of the 
individual and faith in the power of 
love and reason. The dignity of the 
individual and the values of love and 
reason form the bond that holds 
together occidental culture. It is up 
to the victors of this war to permit the 
vanquished nations to develop a new 
belief in these old values. 

Speaking in less lofty terms and 
with a view to a concrete educational 
program, a certain set of habits must 
be fostered in the young Germans— 
the habits of spontaneity, fairness, 
and sound reasoning. These habits 
I believe to be the essence of demo- 
cratic behavior, and the inculcation 
of these habits is the immediate aim 
of any education for democracy such 
as Military Government would like to 
inaugurate in Germany. 

Spontaneity is feeling oneself the 
prime cause of effects that are valued. 
A mind that has preserved its natural 
spontaneity will never endure being 
forced into uniformity; it will always 
crave liberty and the right to 
self-expression. Citizens who have 
acquired the habit of spontaneity 
and know how to respect it in others 
will be the most obstinate defenders 
of their liberties and the best defense 
against any doctrine that belittles 
the dignity of the individual. 

The usual German high-school 
method of teaching ignores or inten- 
tionally suppresses spontaneity. It 
places a premium on memorizing, 
rather than on creating and re- 
creating. German education has rarely 
ever taken into account that the slow 
and perhaps laborious discovery of 
the qualities of a mineral or flower is 
better than the fastest memorizing— 
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even if it means that the student 
learns to know only ten minerals 
instead of a hundred. 

I remember a pre-war discussion 
with a young professor at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. I had told him 
that I thought preposterous the Nazi 
idea which identified truth with use- 
fulness. He gave me a most erudite 
history of the idea from the days of 
Protagoras to Hitler. I feigned sur- 
prise: “Is this true?” “Of course it 


is.” ‘True in what sense?” ‘“‘How 
do you mean?” “True because it 
is useful?” “Certainly not. True 


because those are the facts.” “‘Then 
you believe, too, that truth is different 
from usefulness?” ‘‘Well, you see, 
the idea of truth as being different 
from usefulness was first conceived 
by...” And off he went into 
another historical discourse, instinct- 
ively avoiding the argument because 
the habit of spontaneous thought had 
never been developed in him. 

A leading aim of the proposed 
course would thus be to instill in the 
teacher some appreciation of spon- 
taneity and to acquaint him with 
those modern methods of education 
which seek to make the process of 
learning at the same time a develop- 
ment of the student’s spontaneity. 

The next prerequisite of education 
for democracy is to develop a spirit 
of fairness. It is significant that the 
German language has no word for the 
Anglo-Saxon term “fairness.” Fair- 
ness is a sense of justice and the 
rights of men even in fields where 
these rights have not been codified 
and where breaking the rules does not 
bring about punishment by society. 
The fair man voluntarily sticks to the 
rules and agreements of the game, 
gives his adversary the same rights he 
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claims for himself, shows considera- 
tion for the weak, and accepts in 
good spirit the foibles and fortes of 
his teammates. Fairness brings about 
an instinctive appreciation of the 
rights of men, of the sacredness of 
mutual obligations, of justice and 
tolerance, and of the discipline of 
co-operation—all of them virtues basic 
to democracy. Storm troopers are 
impossible where fairness flourishes. 

The true habitat of fairness is 
competitive teamwork. Sports have 
always had the function of training 
men in fairness. There is no reason 
why the method of competitive team- 
work should not be carried over from 
the playground to the classroom. It 
should be employed to the greatest 
possible extent in the schools of a new 
Germany aspiring to educate a demo- 
cratic citizenry; and it should be one 
of the main tasks in the re-education 
of German teachers to acquaint them 
with purpose and methods of com- 
petitive teamwork in the classroom. 

The fundamental conviction of 
democracy is that man’s freedom and 
dignity lie in the exercise of his 
reason. It was against this belief 
in reason that the Nazis aimed their 
most violent protests; and to what 
extent they were able to thwart the 
development of reason in their midst 
is painfully evident to all who have 
had dealings with young Germans 
brought up under the Nazi rule. 
Even the more intelligent among 
them are completely indifferent to 
logical connections, analysis of word 
meanings, and all efforts toward 
mutual understanding. 

A young prisoner of war of above 
average intelligence who had had two 
years of college was asked whether he 
was a Catholic or Protestant. “I am 
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gottglaubig” (believing in God), he 
answered. ‘What does that mean?” 
“We believe only in what we see and 
hear.” “‘Do you see or hear God?” 
“Of course not. Gottglaubig is only 
another word for being an atheist.” 

The best way of developing rational 
attitudes is free and open discussion, 
which induces precision of thought 
and expression, critical awareness of 
issues, dislike of prejudice and mere 
slogans. Here the study of semantics 
can be of great help, but what 
discussion should accomplish above 
all is the understanding of other 
people and their viewpoints. Respect 
for other people and their opinions is a 
prime condition of democracy; yet 
the traditional German attitude is to 
think anybody inferior who has a 
different point of view. This will 
not be corrected overnight, but the 
habit of discussion will do more than 
anything else to build up not only a 
“toleration” of differences, but a 
positive respect for them as con- 
tributing to the richness of life. 

Discussion will also help to develop 
a virtue hitherto lacking in most 
Germans—that of speaking one’s 
own mind, freely and fearlessly, yet 
modestly and without presumption. 
For the German, this has never 
seemed quite the natural thing to do; 
but only a people with the courage of 
their convictions will be immune to 
doctrines forbidding them to entertain 
opinions of their own. 

The third and perhaps the most 
important requirement, therefore, in 
the reconditioning of Germany’s 
teachers is to acquaint them with 
the educational values of discussion 
and with the techniques by which 
discussion can be applied in the 
various branches of instruction. 
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S AN educational agency the 
school is secondary to the fam- 
ily. But families are not temporarily 
closed, their personnel screened, and 
then reopened. The re-education of 
German teachers is really the one 
point at which we can begin to direct 
the German spirit into new tracks. 
This being so, I should like to make 
one more suggestion. 

The two-weeks’ course, even if held 
at regular intervals, would serve only 
to give the German teacher an 
intellectual acquaintance with modern 
ideas and educational methods; a 
thorough reconditioning of the teacher 
is still lacking. There is only one way 
of achieving this. 

A committee of leading American 
educators should draft a list of 
American high schools, colleges, and 
universities willing and able to serve 
as sponsors to a like number of 
German institutions. Each year a 
number of teachers from the spon- 
sored school would be invited to the 
sponsoring school in America. For 
the first five years, the transfer of 
teachers should be in one direction 
only; thereafter, a mutual exchange 
would be welcome. 

A year’s visit in the States, with 
firsthand daily experience of our ways 
of living, would be the measure best 
calculated to achieve a_ personal 
reorientation. During the first six 
months the teacher would study and 
observe; after that he would teach. 

It would be very gratifying if not 
only teachers but German students 
as well could have the benefit of 
living and studying for a year in the 
United States or, for that matter, in 
other democracies. The idea could 
also be extended to cover not only 
educational institutions, but eco- 
nomic units such as trade unions and 
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business organizations, or civic and 
community groups. 

On the success of this experiment 
depends much. It will have to be 
carefully organized and supervised 
by the Military Government and the 
committee of American educators. 

Our German visitors have to be 
loosened up for the new experiences 
awaiting them. Germans, even more 
than Americans, have a tendency to 
find their own ways and customs 
superior to those of the “foreigners.” 
When a half-starved German who had 
just been taken prisoner was ordered 
to help clean the field kitchen and 
was offered some ice cream by the 
mess sergeant, he could not refrain 
from saying, after the first taste: 
“It’s good; we haven’t had any for 
years; but ours was better.” This 
ours-is-better attitude and other psy- 
chological impediments should be 
explained to the German visitor in a 
booklet that would also brief him 
for the educational, historical, reli- 
gious, and political background of 
the place where each is to spend his 
year. 

The whole plan must be carried 
through in the spirit of practical 
idealism, that most precious American 
contribution to occidental culture. 
The task of democratizing a nation 
that has broken every principle of 
democracy is indeed idealistic, but it 
is also eminently practical, for it is 
the only way of ensuring that Ger- 
many will not again rise up to 
threaten the peace of the world. A 
democratic Germany will not be 
aggressive even if she has the means 
of aggression. An undemocratic Ger- 


many will be a menace to her neigh- 
bors and to the whole world, even 
with the means of aggression taken 
away from her. 
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General Education and the 
Problems of Life 


By EDWARD F. POTTHOFF 


The Place of Facts, Generalizations, and Reflective Thinking 


poses of Higher Education,” which 

appeared in the JournAL several 
years ago, we stated that the content 
of general education must be focused 
upon the opportunities, demands, and 
exigencies of daily living, and that the 
methods of instruction used must be 
calculated to develop in the learner 
those abilities—knowledge of facts, 
understandings of principles, skills of 
thinking, purposes, interests, appre- 
ciations, attitudes, and ideals—which 
are necessary to prepare him for these 
needs of life. This twofold aspect of 
the purpose of general education has 
recently received increased emphasis 
in such documents as 4 Design for 
General Education, distributed by the 
American Council on Education; the 
Report of the Committee on the 
Restatement of the Nature and Aims 
of Liberal Education, appointed by 
the Association of American Colleges; 
and the report entitled General Educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota. 
The purpose of this article is to note 
the implications which some of the 
more problematic situations com- 
monly met in the present-day world 
have for general education, and to 
examine the bearings which knowl- 
edge of facts, understanding of con- 

XIII (February, 1942), pp. 73-76, 116. 


|: AN article, “Fundamental Pur- 


cepts and principles, and skill in 
reflective thinking have upon prepar- 
ing the individual for such situations. 

In general, modern life presents 
many situations which are _ intel- 
lectually perplexing or challenging to 
the educated person: on the one 
hand, the problems, puzzles, emer- 
gencies, and inconsistencies, in activ- 
ities relating to health, finances, civic 
duties, family responsibilities, social 
obligations, mechanical devices, use of 
leisure, travel, education, and the like; 
and, on the other hand, the illusions, 
misrepresentations, and half-truths, in 
prejudices, superstitions, propaganda, 
biased publicity, statements by vested 
interests, assertions of pressure groups, 
and so on. If general education is de- 
fined in terms of providing for the 
common and enduring needs of the edu- 
cated person in a democratic society, 
then it must assume certain responsi- 
bilities for preparing him to meet sit- 
uations of the types just enumerated. 

If these are to be met effectively, 
they require: first, the mastery and 
application of the methods and 
attitudes of reflective thinking; sec- 
ond, the understanding and utilization 
of relevant principles; and _ third, 
the knowledge and use of pertinent 
facts. To be sure, interests, motives, 
skills of communication, social atti- 
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tudes, and moral values also play a 
part, but we shall confine ourselves to 
a consideration of the réle of the more 
intellectual outcomes of learning. 
Facts, principles, and skills of think- 
ing are all indispensable in meeting 
problematic situations, but their limi- 
tations as well as their values must 
be clearly recognized. 

Skillful reflective thinking in deal- 
ing with problematical matters con- 
sists both of expertness in the use of 
such methods as analyzing and defin- 
ing problems, identifying and testing 
assumptions, evaluating hypotheses, 
drawing inferences, generalizing and 
applying generalizations to new cases, 
and habitually responding with curi- 
osity about problematic situations, 
objectivity, open-mindedness,  sus- 
pended judgment, judiciousness, and 
critical-mindedness. These methods 
and attitudes of reflective thinking 
are applicable to a wide variety of 
situations, they remain relatively 
unchanged in their general aspects, 
and they are indispensable in making 
the individual intellectually efficient 
and independent in solving the prob- 
lems of everyday life. 

It is noteworthy, however, that 
proficiency in reflective thinking is 
by no means a universal posses- 
sion. Instead, such faults as snap 
judgments, overgeneralizations, un- 
founded conclusions, faulty inferences, 
gullibility, closed-mindedness, and a 
tendency to rationalize are often 
numbered among the profound weak- 
nesses even of the so-called educated 
person; they must, therefore, be 
replaced by more effective modes of 
response. Many individuals are defi- 
cient in using the methods of problem- 
solving, and these cannot be mastered 
without prolonged and intensive train- 
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ing of an appropriate type. Hence, 
they must constitute an important 
concern of general education. 


INCE facts are indispensable in 

reflective thinking, it is some- 
times assumed that the individual 
who knows the facts basic to a prob- 
lem will be able to work out its 
solution, but this is not necessarily 
the case. The processes of mem- 
orizing facts, on the one hand, and 
those of solving problems, on the 
other, are fundamentally different, 
and excellence in one is not neces- 
sarily indicative of superiority in the 
other. On the contrary, many per- 
sons who know all of the facts 
relevant to a problem are badly 
deficient in solving it. 

Proficiency in reflective thinking is 
acquired, not by memorizing facts, 
but by defining problems and working 
out their solutions under the guidance 
of an instructor who, himself, is an 
expert in the general procedures of 
problem-solving. This fact has cer- 
tain definite implications both for the 
subject-matter and for the methods 
of teaching and learning employed in 
general-education courses. The con- 
tent of such courses should not be 
restricted to the facts and principles 
of the subject-matter but should 
also give adequate attention to the 
methods and attitudes of thinking 
used in solving problems in that field. 
These procedures of thinking must be 
explained in their various ramifica- 
tions and applications; they must be 
illustrated, compared, generalized, 
and applied in such a way that they 
are thoroughly understood by the 
learner. The realization of their 
importance can be enhanced by a 
consideration of the many pitfalls in 
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thinking and of the serious conse- 
quences of faulty problem-solving. 

But even a knowledge of the how’s 
and why’s of reflective thinking is not 
sufficient. Education must continue 
until the individual habitually uses 
the methods of thinking; this requires 
appropriate processes of teaching and 
learning. In general, the student 
must have opportunities to encounter 
and discover problems to which he 
does not yet have adequate answers, 
and to work out and evaluate his own 
solutions to them; that is, he must be 
stimulated to put his knowledge of 
problem-solving into action. Only as 
he is given many and varied oppor- 
tunities to do this under appropriate 
guidance is he likely to become 
proficient in thinking. 

Having the student acquire ready- 
made answers to problems from some- 
one else is not equivalent to having 
him discover and appraise his own 
answers. The teacher, therefore, can- 
not confine himself to lecturing and 
hearing recitations on assigned read- 
ings; he must use radically different 
methods if he is to succeed in 
providing adequate preparation for 
solving the problems of life. His 
basic purpose is to develop the 
student’s skill in problem-solving and 
maintain it at the desired level of 
proficiency rather than to have him 
learn the answers to all problems 
through his own reflective thinking. 


KILL in the procedures of solving 

problems is not enough, however. 
Thinking cannot proceed in a vacuum; 
it must inevitably involve the use of 
facts. Moreover, the solutions to 
problems may be erroneous or ineffec- 
tive if the individual is ignorant of 
relevant information or if he fails to 
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apply it in his thinking. Facts are 
indispensable in problem-solving, and 
general education must therefore give 
careful consideration to their rédle in 
preparing for the problems of life. 

Because of this indispensability of 
facts, an effort is sometimes made to 
crowd just as much factual informa- 
tion as possible into a general educa- 
tion. Such a procedure, however, not 
only results in a neglect of other types 
of outcomes, but it also overlooks 
certain serious limitations of a factual 
education. In the first place, in the 
time which is ordinarily allotted it is 
possible to teach students only a small 
fraction of the knowledge which is 
now available. Even if the time were 
greatly increased, most of the facts 
would still remain unlearned. Factual 
education is fragmentary; it must 
necessarily be incomplete. 

In the second place, factual knowl- 
edge is constantly increasing; new 
facts are being made known every 
day. It is obviously impossible to 
lengthen the period of general educa- 
tion at the same rate at which this 
type of subject-matter increases. Con- 
sequently, if such an education is 
conceived merely in terms of learning 
facts, then, as Gulick has pointed out, 
“we should all be less and less 
‘educated’ in proportion as the amount 
of knowledge is advanced.’ 

Not only, however, is new factual 
knowledge being created, but much of 
that which is already in existence is 
subject to change. 

. the facts themselves, except in an 
extraordinarily limited field, and upon 
a very elementary level, are not them- 
selves stable. Whether they be place 
names in geography, or theories of the 


2Gulick, Luther Halsey. Education for American 
Life. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1938, p. 30. (Report of the Regents’ Inquiry) 
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atom, or historical movements toward 
successive frontiers, or the growth of 
political parties, or even good usage in 
English, verily they shall pass away. 
The man with flawless memory who 
learned the theory of the atom thirty 
years ago would today be ranked as 
ignorant, rather than educated.® 


Even though it were possible to give 
the student a complete factual educa- 
tion, his knowledge would gradually 
become useless, if he had not been 
stimulated to keep it up to date. 

In the next place, it should be 
noted that the facts one uses in 
reflective thinking must be pertinent 
to the problems with which he deals. 
The problems of life cannot be 
anticipated; consequently, it is diffi- 
cult to select in advance the particular 
factual knowledge which one should 
possess in order to be prepared for the 
specific problematic situations which 
he will meet in life. Such selection 
must, to a considerable extent, be a 
hit-or-miss process. 

Finally, facts are forgotten with 
unusual rapidity unless much drill is 
given to them, or much use is made 
of them. Furthermore, factual knowl- 
edge is forgotten more rapidly than 
are other more general outcomes of 
learning. Thus, one study showed 
that during a fifteen-month period 
college students forgot 77 per cent of 
certain specific facts that they had 
learned in a zoology course, while 
their abilities in applying principles 
to new situations and interpreting 
new experiments improved to the 
extent of .7 per cent and 25 per cent 


*Wriston, Henry M. “Nature, Scope and 
Essential Elements in General Education,” "Teed 
Education, Its Nature, Scope and Essential Elements. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934, P- 2. 

‘Tyler, R. W. “Permanence of Learning,” Jour- 
wAL OF Hicuer Epucation, IV (April, 1933), p. 203. 
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respectively. An education which 
consists merely of specific factual 
knowledge is apparently a temporary 
and evanescent affair, even though the 
facts themselves do not change. 


N VIEW of these limitations of 

factual knowledge, it seems clear 
that general education cannot pro- 
vide for the indispensable réle which 
facts must play in meeting the 
problematic situations of life simply 
by having the student acquire as 
much information as possible. It is 
far more important that he master 
the more general outcomes of learning 
which ensure his effectiveness in 
solving problems, especially when he 
does not already possess the necessary 
facts. This means that the indi- 
vidual must become familiar with 
sources of information so that he 
knows where to find the facts which 
he does not have but which bear upon 
his problems, and that he must 
acquire proficiency in the skills of 
obtaining and evaluating such knowl- 
edge. Since such skills are applicable 
in the solving of any problem, they 
will be much more useful in meeting 
the specific problematic situations of 
life than any particular facts which 
one might learn. 

Many individuals, including college 
students, are deficient in these skills, 
which are likely not to be mastered 
without appropriate training. They 
should, therefore, constitute an impor- 
tant concern of general education. 
That is, special teaching procedures 
should be employed which are spe- 
cifically designed to develop the 
learner’s ability to obtain and eval- 
uate factual knowledge. The acquisi- 
tion of facts has a place in general edu- 
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cation, but it should not be emphasized 
to the neglect of the more general 
abilities under consideration. 

Much of what has been said about 
facts and their place in problem- 
solving applies, though perhaps to a 
different degree, to concepts and prin- 
ciples. Generalizations may undergo 
less change as knowledge is refined, 
and, if they are thoroughly under- 
stood, they are likely to be more 
completely retained by the learner 
than are specific facts. Like the 
latter, concepts and principles are 
indispensable in problem-solving, but 
they must be relevant, and the 
possession of them does not, by itself, 
assure proficiency in reflective think- 
ing. Finally, the sum of generalized 
knowledge is also very large, and the 
portion thereof which can be mastered 
within the period of general education 
is limited, especially if sufficient 
time is taken to acquire genuine 
understanding. 

If the individual is to deal effectively 
with the problematic situations of 
life, generalized knowledge must play 
a significant réle not only during the 
period of formal education but there- 
after. Concepts and principles are 
especially valuable in reflective think- 
ing, because, being general, they have 
a much wider applicability than do 
specific facts. The correctness or 
adequacy of the solutions of problems 
will depend upon the use made of 
generalizations, which, moreover, con- 
stitute the essence of scientific knowl- 
edge. Their acquisition, therefore, 
must occupy an important place in 
general education if it is to develop 
and make functional the learner’s 
skill in reflective thinking. 

Since, however, many generaliza- 
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tions, as already indicated, cannot be 
studied within the time that is 
available, some particular ones which 
are necessary in dealing with the 
specific problems of life may have to 
be mastered after formal schooling 
has ceased. Moreover, numerous con- 
cepts and principles which have been 
learned will later be modified, and 
new ones will be established. In view 
of all of these facts, it is essential that 
the individual become thoroughly 
proficient in the skill of acquiring 
understandings for himself. 


ORMAL education, however, 

often results in merely verbal 
knowledge of the generalizations 
which are studied. That is, the 
learner may be able to state a 
concept or principle glibly from mem- 
ory, but he may not possess a genuine 
comprehension of its meaning, func- 
tion, and application. Again, he may 
have a superficial, inaccurate, or 
incomplete understanding of the gen- 
eralization. Such unsatisfactory learn- 
ing indicates a lack of proficiency 
in the skill of mastering generalized 
knowledge. 

This skill, like those of reflective 
thinking and of obtaining and evalu- 
ating information, is not easily 
acquired. Here again, special teach- 
ing procedures should be used which 
are specifically designed to develop 
the desired ability in the learner. 
It should be mastered to the point 
where he encounters no serious diffi- 
culty in acquiring, without benefit of 
tutelage, a thorough understanding 
of the new or unfamiliar generaliza- 
tions that bear upon the problems 
which he has to solve. Too fre- 
quently, however, the development 
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of this skill is neglected, with the 
result that the student continues 
indefinitely to attempt to master 
concepts and principles by the use of 
inefficient learning procedures. 
Knowledge of facts, understanding 
of generalizations, and skill in reflective 
thinking, then, all have their place in 
general education if it is to prepare 
for the problematic situations of life. 
In addition, however, it is necessary 
to develop the learner’s skill in 
obtaining information and _ under- 
standing independently, and this skill, 
together with proficiency in problem- 
solving, should be more valuable in 
the long run than the particular 
knowledge which is acquired through 
its use. Moreover, when factual or 
generalized knowledge is learned and 
applied in the consideration of prob- 
lems which have been carefully intro- 
duced and studied, a larger measure 
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of it is likely to be retained for a 
longer time than when it is learned as 
an end in itself. The application of 
knowledge in problem-solving facili- 
tates its comprehension and retention, 
and, thereby, increases its value. 
Finally, improving the student’s skills 
in obtaining facts and understanding 
should also have a favorable effect 
upon the extent and permanence of 
the knowledge of these types which he 
acquires, because the process of acqui- 
sition then becomes more efficient. 
Emphasis upon skill in learning facts 
and generalizations and upon using 
them in reflective thinking, then, 
enhances rather than impairs the 
acquisition of factual and generalized 
knowledge. General education, there- 
fore, may well give careful con- 
sideration to these interrelationships 
if it is to prepare adequately for the 
problematic situations of life. 

[Vol. XVII, No. 7] 
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The Reading of Veterans’ 


Returning to school presents a 
reconversion problem for many vet- 
erans. Knowledge acquired before 
entering the service may have been 
forgotten, study habits may have 
deteriorated, and reading habits may 
have been lost. Recognizing the 
problems that a return to school 
involves, the University of Michigan 
has established a pre-term refresher 
course, the object of which is to 
provide veterans with an opportunity 
to review certain basic subjects, to 
recover their reading and study habits, 
and to become oriented to academic 
life again. 

As set up in the past, the refresher 
course has been four weeks in length. 
It was first offered in October, 1945, 
prior to the opening of school in the 
fall. It was repeated in February, 
1946, prior to the beginning of the 
spring term. The course is open 
only to those veterans who have been 
accepted for the regular coming term. 
The veterans enter the course under 
the provisions of the GI Bill. They 
are informed that such a course is 
offered when notified of their accept- 
ance for admission to the University. 
The course is optional. The number 
who enrolled in February was 894. 
This figure represents 22.5 per cent 
of the total number of new veterans 
who enrolled in the University for the 
spring term. 

1Reported by Irving H. Anderson, Professor of 


Education, and William C. Morse, University of 
Michigan. 


The refresher course carries no 
academic credit. The individual vet- 
eran must receive twelve hours of 
instruction per week if full subsistence 
is desired. The courses in which 
review work has been offered are 
history, political geography, slide-rule 
procedure, French, German, Latin, 


TABLE I 


Means For VETERANS ON NeELson-DeNNY 
Reapinc Test spy ACADEMIC 

















CLASSIFICATION* 
Netson-Denny Reapinc Test 
NuMBER 
ENROLLED Vocab 
3 Paragraph| Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

Freshmen....} 272 47-7 47-8 95-8 
Sophomores. .| 156 $2.5 §2.0 103.6 
Juniors....... 116 53-4 $2.4 106.3 
Seniors....... 21 54.6 53-7 109.7 
Graduates... . 25 §2.0 50.5 101.5 

















*The totals in this and the other tables will not 
check exactly with the part scores because the 
statistics were computed from frequency dis- 
tributions and not by machine. 


Spanish, physics, general and organic 
chemistry, accounting, economics, 
English, and mathematics. Each of 
these courses has involved four class 
hours per week. In addition to the 
academic offering, a course on reading 
and study habits has been provided. 
This course in the past has involved 
five class hours per week. The hours 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
were devoted to reading drill, the 
hours on Tuesday and Thursday to 
lectures on study methods and related 
problems. The writers have been in 
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charge of the work in reading. Of the 
894 veterans enrolled in the refresher 
program in February, 606 elected the 
course on reading and study habits. 
The Nelson-Denny High School and 
College Reading Test, which has been 
found to be a reliable and valid meas- 
ure of the type of reading that many 
college courses require,? was used to 
test the reading of the 606 veterans. 
It yields a vocabulary score, a 
paragraph-reading score, and a total 
score. Table I summarizes the results 
according to the academic classifica- 
tion of the veterans. The results for 
16 unclassified veterans are omitted. 
The largest single group was the 
Freshmen, 45 per cent of the total 
group of 606 falling in this classifica- 
tion. The results for these veteran 
Freshmen may be compared with the 
averages for a regular class of 1,688 
Freshmen, tested before the war, 
when the Nelson-Denny Test was 
included among the entrance exami- 
nations given to all entering Freshmen 


each year. The means of this group 
were: 

Test Mean 
I sain Srh-hssne 4:63» vine ll 
Paragraph.......... . 48 

ee 


The means for the two groups match 
almost perfectly; that is, the average 
veteran who enters the University 
via the refresher course reads on a 
par with the average Freshman who 
entered the University before the war. 

As for the variability of the scores, 
the only statistically reliable differ- 
ence was that for paragraph reading, 
on which the veteran Freshmen were 
more variable than the pre-war group. 


2Anderson, Irving H., and Dearborn, Walter F. 
“Reading Ability as Related to College Achieve- 
ment,” Journal of Psychology, X1 (April, 1941), 
Pp. 387-96. 
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The distribution of scores for the 
veteran Freshmen on this test was 
negatively skewed, that is, there were 
some extremely low scores. Nine 
veteran Freshmen had _ paragraph- 
reading scores of 20 or less. None of 
the regular Freshmen had paragraph- 
reading scores that low, despite the 
greater size of this group. The pres- 
ence of these extremely low scores in 
the distribution for the veteran Fresh- 
men probably accounts for the differ- 
ence in the total variability of the 
groups on the paragraph test. 

University of Michigan norms 
unfortunately were not available for 
any other college class but Freshmen. 
As Table I shows, the mean scores for 
the veterans increase from class to 
class until the graduate level is 
reached. A _ similar trend would 
doubtless be obtained for nonveteran 
students. In the absence of com- 
plete norms for the latter, however, 
there is no sure way of telling how 
the veterans who were entering the 
University in the other classes com- 
pare with the regular students at 
corresponding levels. A good guess 
is that the results for the veteran 
Freshmen are fairly representative 
of the caliber of veterans entering 
all classes. 

On the general norms which accom- 
pany the Nelson-Denny Test, the 
percentile equivalent of the average 
total score for the veteran Freshmen 
was 85. For the average total scores 
for the Sophomores, Juniors, and 
Seniors among the veterans, the 
percentile equivalents were respec- 
tively 75, 70, and 75. The Nelson- 
Denny norms are separated by class 
and so adjust for the usual increase in 
scores from class to class. The present 
group of veterans obviously stands 
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high in comparison with other stu- 
dents of their classification on these 
norms. It should be noted in passing 
that twenty-five of the veterans who 
enrolled in the refresher course were 
entering the University as graduate 
students. The results for these indi- 
viduals also appear in Table I, but 
the sample is too small to permit any 
definite conclusions. 


TABLE II 


MEans FoR VETERANS ON NeE.son-DENNY 
READING TEst BY YEARS AWAY 
FROM SCHOOL 








Ne tson-Denny Reapinc TEST 
Years Away 
rromM SCHOOL 





Vocabulary | Paragraph Total 





(1) (2) (3) (4) 





WE fh cate acd 42.3 50.2 94.1 
CC ae F 42.3 46.6 89.6 
Three 47-7 50.4 98.8 
Four. $2.5 49-4 101.8 
Five. . od 50.2 48.5 98.8 
i 6's — 53-6 52.1 106.5 
Sees 54-4 51.4 106.1 














Table II presents the results for the 
veterans classitied according to years 
away from school. No consistent 
trend is evident. If anything, the 
veterans who have been away from 
school the longest are the better 
average readers. The answer that 
immediately comes to mind is that 
these veterans are also the ones who 
are entering the University with 
advanced standing. Rather surpris- 
ingly, this is not the case with the 
present group. Forexample, it might 
be expected that very few of the 
veterans who have been away from 
school for six years or more would 
enroll in the University as Freshmen. 
Actually, 60 per cent of these indi- 
viduals were entering with that status. 
This is a higher proportion of Fresh- 
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men than there was in the group of 
veterans as a whole. Apparently, 
many veterans who have had no 
thought of college before are taking 
advantage of the GI Bill to get a 
college education. The average total 
reading score of only those Freshmen 
who had been away from school for 
six years or longer was 102.5. This 
figure may be compared with an 
average total score of 86.8 for the 
Freshmen among the veterans who 
had been away for two years or less. 
These results do not indicate a 
deterioration of reading skill with 
absence from school. They suggest 
rather that there is a relationship 
between reading ability and the 
maturity of the individual. The aver- 
age age of the Freshmen who had been 
absent six years or more was 25.5 
years, while that of the Freshmen 
who had been away two years or less 
was 19.6. 


Refresher Courses for Vet- 


erans’ 


Among the unusual educational 
situations created by the war, “time 
lapse” between training and applica- 
tion of that training in any subject 
field is one of the most important. 
How best to provide for this lapse of 
time in the educational program is of 
major concern to all veterans and to 
all educational institutions. This is 
quantitatively the most important 
educational problem in establishing 
success for the serviceman as he 
resumes his education. 

Refresher training may be accom- 
plished by several types of courses, 


*Reported by Byron H. Atkinson, Assistant 
Coordinator of Veterans’ Affairs, and Robert W. 
Webb, Coordinator of Veterans’ Affairs, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 
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each of which ensures a greater chance 
for academic success to the students 
undertaking it. Among these are 
full and complete repetition of courses; 
concentrated review courses given 
over short periods (courses in trig- 
onometry, mechanics, quantitative 
analysis, beginning language) in each 
part of a subject field; survey courses 
of techniques and theories developed 
since practice was interrupted (med- 
ical and dental refreshers for those 
men holding professional degrees); 
concentrated review courses over 
entire subject fields to a given objec- 
tive (mathematics from elementary 
algebra through trigonometry, physics 
to analytic mechanics, chemistry to 
physical chemistry, languages through 
the second college year, and so on). 

No one device will adequately meet 
all needs of all veterans. In the 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
each device has been employed. 
Although it is too early to draw final 
conclusions, the promise for success 
among those who are taking such 
refreshers makes continuance of these 
plans desirable. 

On July 13, 1945, the Academic 
Senate of the Berkeley and Los 
Angeles campuses of the University 
of California approved legislation 
providing that any student whose 
military service had exceeded one 
year might repeat, on recommenda- 
tion of his course adviser, any course 
which was part of a sequence, for full 
scholarship points. Duplicate credit 
toward graduation is not permitted, 
but full scholarship points are added 
to the candidate’s record. In a 
sequence of courses, the point at 
which the student may begin is 
determined by conference, with the 
wishes of the student a predominant 
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factor. This device has been very 
effective in language sequences, and 
with students who were at the junior 
and senior levels in science, mathe- 
matics, and engineering when called 
into the service. 

Concentrated review courses over 
short periods in each part of a subject 
field are given in English composition 
only. Courses meeting 10 weeks and 
6 weeks have been organized. 

Concentrated review courses over 
an entire subject field to a given 
objective are most widely employed at 
the University in veterans’ refresh- 
ers. Programs began on December 
I, 1945, and January 1, 1946, in math- 
ematics, chemistry, physics, and en- 
gineering. These refreshers ended 
February 20, with most of the stu- 
dents entering regular classes in the 
term opening March 4. Classes in 
entire subject fields are limited to 25 
students each. In mathematics, stu- 
dents are divided into two sections: 
one in arithmetic, advancing through 
plane trigonometry, and one in inter- 
mediate algebra through analytic 
geometry and introductory calculus. 
Students who complete the ele- 
mentary section satisfactorily, begin 
in the regular session with college 
algebra as their first degree-credit 
course; those completing the advanced 
section begin with the first course in 
calculus. In chemistry and in physics, 
separate sections are arranged for 
those with high-school chemistry or 
physics only, and for those having 
completed both high-school and col- 
lege courses in chemistry or physics. 
Engineering review is for those with 
some college engineering work. No 
graduation credit is assigned for these 
refreshers, but students who show 
high scholastic ability may offer the 
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results for consideration in applying 
for admission. 

Survey courses for advanced stu- 
dents in modern technique have been 
organized by the professional depart- 
ments. They are currently being 
offered in such fields as public health, 
dermatology, neurology, radiology, 
physical medicine, industrial and 
insurance medicine, gynecology, ob- 
stetrics, ophthalmology, urology, neu- 
rosurgery and plastic surgery, and 
orthopedic surgery. Thus, the doctor 
who has been away from his specialty, 
and who has been practicing general 
medicine in the service, may in a few 
short weeks become acquainted, at 
least, with the most recent develop- 
ments in his field. 

Applicants for refresher training 
are drawn from the following cate- 
gories: first, the veteran who makes 
an original selection of refresher 
courses as the result of his own 
analysis of his educational situation. 
This type of student is commonly 
one of the many whose high-school 
preparation or whose high-school 
and college performance was too 
casual or inadequate to give him 
mastery of the subject in which he 
now desires to take advanced work. 
These students are often the “college 
playboys”’ now grown serious, or the 
high-school graduates who “never 
expected to go to college’; students 
preparing for college entrance—board 
examinations who wish to “brush 
up”; graduates of professional schools 
who want to sharpen their skills; 
students who elect this method in an 
effort to meet matriculation require- 
ments; students who are discharged 
from the armed services out of phase 
with the university calendar and who 
wish to proceed at once to educational 
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work; and students who have begun 
college training and who are not 
succeeding, after trial of a month 
or more, because of inadequate 
preparation. 

By far the largest percentage of 
veterans is recruited from the last 
category. A systematic campaign is 
begun by the Office of Veterans’ 
Affairs, on the campus, ten days 
before each new refresher schedule 
opens. Notices are published in the 
campus paper, encouraging veterans 
who are having trouble “getting 
started” or who are not succeeding in 
their subjects to investigate transfer 
to refresher courses. Instructors and 
counselors are asked to comb their 
class rolls and appointment sheets, 
and to recommend refreshers for 
those who might profit from them, 
generally those who are not doing C 
work or better at the time of the 
opening of the refreshers. Applicants 
are then counseled to delete their 
regular program in full or in part 
and to substitute single or complete 
refresher courses, as the case may be. 

So far, some 250 students have 
been enrolled in refresher courses, 
and additional enrollments are in 
progress. Follow-up studies are being 
undertaken to determine the degree 
of success each student achieves 
after refresher work in corresponding 
advanced subject fields; the relation 
between progress in advanced courses 
at time of withdrawal and entrance 
into refreshers, and progress there- 
after; and to discover better and more 
advanced refresher techniques. 

In the University of California, 
Los Angeles, refresher classes are 
developed under the auspices of the 
Extension Division, which organizes 
the individual courses and selects 
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instructors, most of them from the 
regular teaching staff and faculty. 
The university and the Veterans 
Administration co-operate in evalu- 
ating these courses in standard units 
so that the veteran’s subsidy will not 
be reduced when he deletes advanced 
work to substitute refresher courses. 
No refresher surveys have yet been 
projected in such nontechnical fields 
as history, philosophy, or English 
literature, but there is increasing 
demand for this type of work from 
students who find themselves inade- 
quately prepared to advance in their 
chosen fields. Refresher courses of 
this nature may serve not only the 
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veteran who, while prepared, is rusty, 
but they will also serve that veteran 
who is earnestly seeking a field in 
which he may score a material success. 
Since such a veteran may enroll in 
refresher work without loss of aca- 
demic credit, he may also, upon 
conclusion of this work, decide either 
that he is ready to advance or that 
the field is not for him. The large 
four-year institutions may soon come 
to a system of refresher work for all 
entering students with interrupted 
educational backgrounds, using such 
courses not only as brush-up but as a 
device to screen entering classes on 
the basis of aptitude and interest. 





The- Reporter: 





Srupenrs from India, China, Brazil, 
Peru, and the Lebanese Republic who 
are enrolling this fall at Allegheny 
College will be helped in their adjust- 
ment to American campus life by a 
new advisory committee, created to 
furnish guidance on personal and 
educational problems. 


Tue private library of the late 
Douglas Crawford McMurtrie, a cele- 
brated Chicago typographer, has been 
purchased jointly by Northwestern 
University, the University of Chicago, 
and the University of Illinois. North- 
western’s share of the 6,000-item 
collection numbers 1,600 volumes 
and includes works on printing and 
journalism, as well as books on 
general history, science, and medicine. 
Most of the works are in English, but 
some are in German, French, and 
Italian. 


Tae story of the first five years of 
United China Relief’s operation is 
set forth in a recently published 
booklet entitled Five Year Report. 
It shows that $40,000,000 contributed 
by the American people were used for 
relief, medical aid, education, and 
child welfare. The program was 
administered through six participating 
agencies in the United States and 
approximately fifty agencies in China. 
Among the high lights of the report are 
the following statistics: over four mil- 
lion refugees received food, shelter, 
and clothing; food, shelter, clothing, 
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medical care, and training were given 
to 163,514 children; thirteen million 
treatments, inciuding essential sur- 
gery, medical care, and hospitalization 
service, were furnished to Chinese 
soldiers; refugee colleges were kept 
alive despite war and economic 
upheaval through subsidies to 309,676 
students and professors; the necessary 
training and subsistence were given 
to more than one hundred thousand 
professional people assisting in the 
program; in all, more than twenty- 
two million Chinese people received 
direct aid. 


Tae Hoover Library on War, Revolu- 
tion, and Peace at Stanford Uni- 
versity has been granted up to 
$200,000 by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for a five-year program of Slavic 
studies, concentrating on Russian 
studies. It provides for the award of 
15 senior fellowships and 25 junior 
fellowships over the period July 1, 
1946, to June 30, 1951. Senior fellow- 
ships will go to men who already 
have demonstrated unusual interest 
and competence in this field, while 
the junior fellowships will go to 
younger men who show unusual 
promise. 


The University of Connecticut 
opened a branch at Fort Trumbull, 
on September 16, for residents of 
Connecticut who are qualified to 
enroll under the GI Bill and to 


meet normal college-entrance require- 
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ments. Facilities will be available 
for 1,200 to 2,000 students, depending 
upon demand and the ability of the 
University to provide educational 
staff and equipment in the brief time 
allotted. A complete freshman and 
sophomore program is offered, courses 
paralleling those given at Storrs and 
at the Hartford and Waterbury 
branches of the University. Students 
satisfactorily meeting the require- 
ments of the freshman and sophomore 
years at New London will auto- 
matically become eligible for entrance 
into the junior year of the University 
at Storrs. Health service, physical 
and social activities, dormitory and 
dining facilities, and other services 
necessary to a resident college are 
available at Fort Trumbull. 


A GRANT of $4,500,000 has been 
given to St. John’s College (Annapolis) 
for expansion of a new type of college 
education. The gift, which came 
from the old Dominion Foundation, a 
charitable corporation founded by 
Paul Mellon in 1941, will make it 
possible to erect a new college build- 
ing, beginning, probably, by Sep- 
tember, 1947. No site has yet been 
chosen because the trustees would like 
to take over an existing college and 
its facilities. 


Tue Council on Co-operation in 
Teacher Education will sponsor a 
National Clinic on Teacher Educa- 
tion to be held in Georgia, Novem- 
ber 3-9. Each state which maintains 
separate schools for Negroes and 
whites has been invited to send 
six delegates and each other state 
four delegates. In addition, there 
will be consultants and participants 
invited by the Council. A grant from 
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the Julius Rosenwald Fund will defray 
part of the travel expenses, and it is 
expected that agencies in Georgia will 
provide a considerable portion of the 
travel and subsistence within the 
state. Delegates will assemble in 
Atlanta and will be given a bird’s-eye 
view of teacher education in Georgia. 
They will then attend sessions of the 
state Council on Teacher Education 
(white) and the Negro Council. 
They will then divide into smaller 
groups to study various enterprises 
in the state. 


Unper the auspices of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, a conference will be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York on 
November 25, 26, and 27. The pro- 
gram will be of interest to all who are 
directly or indirectly concerned with 
eye health and safety. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Society at 
1790 Broadway, New York 1g. 


Scientists from the Museum of 
Natural History at Kansas University 
will spend three months at the 
University of Costa Rica teaching 
Central American scientists the tech- 
niques of excavating, treating, and 
preparing fossils for study and exhibit. 
The venture will be partially financed 
by the Central American school. The 
scientists from Kansas University 
will probably go to Costa Rica in 
February or March, during the dry 
season. They expect to find speci- 
mens which will be of value to the 
University of Kansas collection. 


A srupy recently made public by 
the John Price Jones Corporation 
indicates a decided upswing in Ameri- 
can philanthropy. In eight of the 
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largest cities of the country—Balti- 
more, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
and Washington—publicly announced 
gifts of $1,000 or more to philan- 
thropic causes in the first six months 
of 1946 totaled $142,751,803, as com- 
pared with $90,969,179 for the com- 
parable period in 1945. The greatest 
increase was in the field of foreign 
relief. In the field of education, the 
increase was from $6,252,838 in the 
first six months of 1945 to $17,088,105 
in the first six months of 1946. In 
the field of organized social work, 
the increasing figures are $12,310,808 


and $38,747,399- 


Ar THE request of Headquarters, 
United States Forces, European 
Theater, ten universities—Boston, 
Columbia, California, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Texas, and Washington—re- 
cently served as centers to procure 
teachers to instruct children of armed- 
forces personnel in the occupied zone 
of Germany. It is understood that 
the schools will serve as demonstra- 
tion centers that may be visited by 
German educators. 


Ove hundred seventy fellowships 
to provide training for specialists 
from Axis-invaded countries in the 
latest techniques in their particular 
fields have been established by 
UNRRA. The fellows will con- 
centrate on mastering the newest 
advances in the fields of health, 
medical research, nursing, sanitary 
engineering, welfare, industrial reha- 
bilitation (including transportation), 
and agricultural rehabilitation. About 
80 per cent of the fellowship holders 
are expected to receive their training 
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in the United States and Canada, and 
the remainder in Great Britain and 
on the continent. Thirty-six fellows 
have already arrived in Washington, 
of whom 17 are from Greece, 10 from 
Czechoslovakia, 8 from China, and 
one from Poland. The training period 
will extend to the end of the calendar 
year for most; the Chinese fellows 
may continue until March, 1947. 


A suRVEY of this country’s resources, 
human and material, as compared 
with its estimated needs for all kinds 
of goods and services for the decade 
1950-60, is being made by the 
Twentieth Century Fund. A staff of 
twenty specialists, under the direction 
of J. Frederic Dewhurst, is preparing 
a report which will be issued under 
the title ‘America’s Needs and 
Resources.”” A shorter volume, giv- 
ing the high lights of the report, and 
illustrated with graphs and charts, 
will bear the title ““U. S. A. in 1950.” 
It is expected that the survey will be 
completed early in 1947. 


Unoer the guidance of the American 
Council on Education, approximately 
twenty major educational organiza- 
tions and agencies have formed the 
Commission for International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction. The Com- 
mission, with a small initial grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation, will 
endeavor to give direction to the 
many scattering efforts on behalf of 
educational rehabilitation. Specific- 
ally, it will endeavor to inform the 
American people through its schools 
and educational agencies of the needs 
of the war-devastated countries for 
educational assistance reported to it by 
the various governments, UNESCO, 
UNRRA, and the State Department. 
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It will assist the organizations in 
planning effective programs of educa- 
tional rehabilitation, will aid the 
organizations in making their services 
to devastated countries effective by 
securing information concerning facili- 
ties for the shipment of supplies, the 
offering of scholarships, and the send- 
ing of educational missions, and will 
encourage better international and 
intercultural understanding through 
relief and rehabilitation activities in 
schools and colleges. 


Tue sum of $23,910 has been granted 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York for a project of adult education, 
with the general purpose of raising 
the educational level of Negro adults 
who have completed less than five 
years of school. The project is spon- 
sored by the Office of Education in 
co-operation with the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education and the 
National Conference on Adult Educa- 
tion and the Negro. Ambrose Caliver, 
Specialist in the Higher Education of 
Negroes in the Office of Education, 
will be director, and William M. 
Cooper, Executive Secretary of the 
National Conference on Adult Educa- 
tion and the Negro, associate director. 
The first phase of the project was a 
conference in the Office of Education, 
and the second, an Institute on the 
Adult Education of Negroes, which 
was held at Hampton Institute from 
August 12 to September 14. The 
Institute was concerned with develop- 
ing a special instructional guide and 
preparing teachers. 


Pusurc Law 697 (the Mead Bill), 
recently enacted, authorizes the Fed- 
eral Works Agency to provide tem- 
porary educational facilities, other 
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than housing, to public and non- 
profit institutions in which the United 
States Commissioner of Education 
certifies that an acute shortage exists 
or impends in such facilities needed 
for the education of veterans. Con- 
gress has appropriated $7 5,000,000 
to implement the provisions of the 
Act. The Office of Education has set 
up a field staff in each of the nine 
regional offices of the FWA to 
receive and study applications, visit 
institutions, and make final decisions 
on the needs to be certified. It is 
expected that, because of the limited 
funds available, only a fraction of the 
acute needs can be met. 


Unper a contract between Wesleyan 
University and the United States 
Army Ordnance, a military-research 
organization has been created to 
continue the ordnance-research pro- 
gram conducted at Wesleyan during 
the war. Known as ORDWES, the 
project will be operated by a full-time 
staff of scientists with a consultative 
board acting in a supervisory and 
advisory capacity. A special com- 
mittee of the trustees has been named 
to oversee the activities of the group. 
Under the terms of the contract with 
the United States Army Ordnance, 
the policy of dependence upon pure 
science is being widened exten- 
sively, and a considerable portion of 
ORDWES efforts is being directed 
toward the study of problems which 
may have an important bearing on 
the applied scientific research com- 
monly associated with the develop- 
ment of ordnance matériel. This 


policy has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the Army and encouraged 
by the provision of funds for research 
fellowships at Wesleyan. 


Under this 
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plan, several fellowships for research 
in pure science are available to 
candidates for the Master’s degree. 
At present, problems in chemistry, 
physics, and photographic techniques 
are available for fellowship research, 
and, at a later date, the scope of the 
project will permit fellowships in 
mathematics and, perhaps, in astron- 
omy. The stipend is $1,200 for 
eleven months, plus an allowance to 
cover tuition and college fees. 


A PROJECT to explore and chart the 
Colorado river below Boulder Dam 
for archaeological sites was completed 
this summer by Charles H. Kepner, 
an ex-Navy photographer, who is a 
Junior in anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. Accom- 
panied by his father and brother, Mr. 
Kepner uncovered the only informa- 
tion so far available to archaeologists 
in the Southwest United States con- 
cerning pottery types and occupation 
of the river bottom dating from about 
800 B.c. Working downstream in an 
outboard motorboat, the expedition, 
which was recorded in color photog- 
raphy, netted about 50 pounds of 
potsherds, the majority of which are 
as yet unidentified, discovered two 
large ruins warranting excavation at a 
later date, and made a general survey 
of an area below the dam in which 
no archaeological research has hitherto 
been done. 


A rrainino center for clinical psy- 
chologists was formed recently when 
the Menninger Foundation School of 
Clinical Psychology at Topeka and 
the psychological staff of Winter 
General Hospital were placed under 
the direction of the University of 
Kansas Department of Psychology. 
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The growing need of clinical psychol- 
ogists and psychometrists to staff the 
general hospitals of the Veterans’ 
Administration led to this organiza- 
tion. Students will be paid by the 
Veterans’ Administration under civil 
service during their time of study. 
They will complete about one-third 
of their work on the campus and two 
thirds as internes at Winter General 
Hospital. Students will receive $1,200 
for working a twenty-hour week at the 
hospital during the first year of their 
training, $1,500 the second year, and 
$1,800 the third and fourth years. 
Under the terms of the contract, 
students will enroll at the University, 
where examinations will be given and 
theses will be written under the 
direction of a committee from both 
the Lawrence and Topeka schools. 
The first class, limited to 20 graduate 
students, was scheduled to start in 
September. Veterans will be given 
preference. 


A rour-vear basic program of 
liberal education for adults, designed 
to meet the increase in leisure time 
made possible by technological de- 
velopments, will start the first week 
in October at University College of 
the University of Chicago. The pro- 
gram, which is the first of its kind 
for mature men and women, will 
employ the Hutchins-Adler method 
of discussion in seminars on great 
books. Seminar instructors, using 
the University of Chicago round- 
table plan of instruction, will ask 
questions designed to stimulate argu- 
ment, not to elicit information. In 
addition to the seminar meeting, the 
basic program will use four other 
learning activities—a communication 
workshop, a laboratory workshop, a 
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problem workshop, and lectures. In 
the communication workshop, the 
students will analyze and practice 
different ways of putting ideas into 
words and of extracting ideas from 
written or spoken language. In the 
problem workshop, they will apply 
what they have learned in the basic 
program to the solutions of problems 
in daily life. The lectures will cover 
historical background that time does 
not permit in seminar periods, and 
co-ordinate the four-year program. 
The laboratory workshop will bring 
the students collections of arts and 
scientific experiments to ensure com- 
prehension of the ideas under dis- 
cussion. In the discussion seminars, 
students will analyze works by Plato, 
Aristotle, Homer, Cicero, Virgil, Tol- 
stoi, Kant, Mill, Darwin, and others. 
Students completing the four-year 
program will be given certificates 
or, if they qualify by taking an 
additional examination, a Bachelor’s 
degree from the University. 


“Thnery-raree colleges and univer- 
sities in the South have joined in a 
program to “‘vitalize instruction.” 
The project will be financed by a 
grant of $700,000 to the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, plus $200,000 
from the co-operating institutions. 
In announcing the program, President 
Carmichael of the Foundation said: 


The program is based upon the belief 
that probably the greatest single need in 
American higher education today is to 
vitalize instruction. Dull teaching may 
result from the incapacity of the teacher; 
more often it derives from his intellectual 
inactivity. Clearly, the surest way to 
improve instruction is to stimulate crea- 
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tive activity and research among teachers. 
Among the generally accepted barriers to 
creative intellectual activity in the aver- 
age college faculty are heavy teaching 
loads which allow no time for independent 
study; low salaries which must be sup- 
plemented by summer teaching or other 
lucrative employment; inadequate library 
facilities; and the limited opportunities to 
get intellectual stimulus from colleagues 
in the same field. Lowering these bar- 
riers, as we hope to do through this 
program, will strengthen higher education 
at one of its weakest points. 


University centers have been set 
up at Emory, Vanderbilt, and Tulane, 
and a joint center at Duke Uni- 
versity and the University of North 
Carolina. Each of the four centers 
will serve as a focus for five colleges. 

The Foundation will give $15,000 
annually for five years to each of the 
university centers, and each of these 
will add $5,000 a year. Each of the 
twenty college units will receive 
$4,000 annually, which the college 
will supplement with $1,000 a year. 


These funds may be used to stimulate 
creative activity, to finance full or part- 
time research during both term-time 
and summer, and to purchase research 
materials as well as library books. 
Increased intellectual stimulation for the 
faculty members of the smaller co- 
operating colleges will also be provided 
by bringing them into closer contact with 
colleagues in the same academic fields at 
other colleges and universities. Project 
funds are not expected to be available 
for securing advanced degrees. 

Each university center will have its 
faculty committee select individual par- 
ticipants in the plan, and its co-ordinator 
who will arrange visits of college in- 
structors to the university campus, 
contacts with members of the university 
faculty, use of library facilities and visits 
to participating colleges in the group 
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We’re Muddling Through 
Y THE time this issue of the 


JourNAL reaches its readers, 

the colleges and universities of 
the country will be having the greatest 
congestion they have ever had or are 
likely to have in the foreseeable 
future. All signs indicate that earlier 
estimates of the demand for college 
enrollment were too conservative: 
the load will be much greater than 
was anticipated only a few months 
ago. Moreover, while it is expected 
that the demand will continue 
to increase for several years after 
1946-47, it is probable that, from 
now on, additional facilities—housing, 
staff, classrooms, books, laboratory 
supplies, and so on—will increase 
faster than the demand for enroll- 
ment. The present academic year 
will see, not the greatest enrollment, 
but the greatest discrepancy between 
demand and supply. 

To meet this situation, the efforts 
of many different agencies have been 
required. The Federal Government 
has acted with commendable wisdom 
in making available surplus textbooks 
and equipment, assigning temporary 
housing units, granting priorities for 
constructing necessary buildings, facil- 
itating the discharge from the armed 
forces of persons needed in teaching 
and administration, assisting states 
and institutions to provide accurate 
information concerning available stu- 
dent places in particular fields of 
study, and soon. The United States 
Armed Forces Institute has rendered 
an important service in constructing 
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and standardizing achievement tests, 
particularly the Tests of General Edu- 
cational Development. Some state 
governments, notably New York and 
Pennsylvania, have acted vigorously 
to provide increased facilities. The 
American Council on Education has 
promoted the enactment of federal 
legislation to make possible the assign- 
ment of government property to 
higher institutions, and has taken a 
leading part in securing the appoint- 
ment of the new National Commission 
on Higher Education. The Depart- 
ment of Higher Education of the 
National Education Association has 
sponsored a series of conferences on 
the education of the veteran; these 
have brought forth notable reports 
and recommendations that have had 
an important influence in many direc- 
tions. The Commission on Colleges 
and Universities of the North Central 
Association has formulated policies 
with respect to teaching loads and 
the employment of staff members 
during the emergency; doubtless, 
the other regional associations have 
adopted, or will adopt, similar policies. 

Individual institutions, with vary- 
ing degrees of reluctance to depart 
from time-honored practices, have 
secured emergency housing facilities 
for students and staff, recruited staff 
members, granted college credit on 
the basis of scores on the Tests of 
General Educational Development, 
increased the size of classes, length- 
ened the school day, established 
off-campus centers for teaching under- 
classmen, referred students for whom 
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they could not find places to other 
institutions, and so on. 

The whole process is a fine example 
of the resourcefulness of the American 
people and the resilience of demo- 
cratic institutions. There is every 
reason to expect that we shall meet 
the unprecedented emergency in a 
reasonably satisfactory way. A dic- 
tatorship would meet such an emer- 
gency more “efficiently,” but probably 
less effectively. “‘Muddling through” 
ought to be considered a term of 
praise rather than of reproach. 
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Mr. Kelly Retires 
REDERICK J. KELLY, Chief 
H of the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation of the United States 
Office of Education, has retired after 
fifteen years of distinguished service. 
He came to the Office of Education 
with a wealth of educational experi- 
ence: he had been a teacher, superin- 
tendent of schools, dean of a college 
of education, and university president. 
In the Office of Education, Mr. 
Kelly was concerned with the organi- 

[Continued on page 394] 


WILLIAM CHANDLER BAGLEY 
R. BAGLEY’S professional career coin- 


cides with what, in retrospect, we are 
coming to regard as one of the great periods 


of educational history. 


He was a pioneer 


in promoting the study of childhood and of 


individual differences. 


He was likewise a 


pioneer in his unwavering insistence that 
education is basically a social process, that 
traditional values need to be re-examined 
and reinterpreted in the light of scientific 
evidence, and that social responsibility for 
education needs a drastic awakening. As a 
critic he was widely known and feared, both 
by the unthinking traditionalist and by the 


irresponsible innovator. 


Through the class- 


room, through public addresses, and through 
the printed page, he assisted a countless num- 
ber of teachers in acquiring and maintaining 
a sense of direction. The present is still too 
much a period of transition to warrant any 
final assessment of Mr. Bagley’s work, but 
the contributions which he has made, together 
with his rare qualities of mind and heart, 
leave no room for doubt that a great figure 
has passed from the scene. 





B. H. Bove 





--ReVICWS:: 





Intermittent Learning 


Pursuit OF UNDERSTANDING, by Esther 
C. Dunn. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1945. x+229 pp. $2.50. 

The process of learning and under- 
standing, Miss Dunn believes, is implicit 
in numberless concrete experiences of the 
student’s life—the new schoolroom, the 
gestures and manner of the teacher, his 
occasionally miraculous throwing of a 
bridge from the present to the past, books 
in which the student finds meaning for 
himself, associations with fellow students, 
the college setting, its architecture, even 
its food. Through a series of these 
concrete experiences, in school and college 
and teaching, Miss Dunn shows the 
pursuit of her own understanding. That 
much of it came from experience other 
than classroom or library study she takes 
pains to show. She also makes clear the 
intermittent character of the learning, the 
fact that the student is now with his 
teacher, now apart from him and engaged 
en his own in some other aspect of 
the pursuit. 

The reader interested in the process of 
education will find these reminiscences 
illuminating. There is much that is 
delightful in the author’s experiences and 
her reflections on them, but there is 
missing a kind of restlessness which Miss 
Dunn lool cane notes as a characteristic 
of this pursuit of understanding. In 
relation to the storms many students 
encounter, these are smooth waters. The 
reason is partly that Miss Dunn has 
chosen to write of the intellectual apart 
from other aspects of development, and 
partly the old difficulty of putting on 
paper the excitement of immediate experi- 
ence. The pursuit of understanding is 
more exciting than this account reveals, 
but it is an account which will reinterpret 
some of the experiences students | all 
generations have had. 

KATHARINE ExizapeTtH McBrive 
Bryn Mawr College 


Culture and Dissent 


Minerva’s Procress: TRADITION AND 
DissENT IN AMERICAN CULTURE, by 
Alfred E. Cohn. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. I01 pages. $2. 
Doctor Cohn is a scientist whose 

specialized knowledge has not hindered 

him from finding what the late Mr. 

Justice Holmes called the bridge between 

one’s particular fact and the structure of 

the Universe. For so small a book, he 
has raised so many great issues that a real 
discussion of his argument would require 

a book rather than a review. But at the 

back of those issues there lies the general 

argument, set out with persuasive wis- 
dom, that dissent is of the essence of 
culture in a democratic society, and that 
we need to open more widely the channels 
through which it can flow in order that 
the exploration of knowledge can proceed 
on a scale more proportionate bode to its 
possibilities and the size of our problems. 

It would be difficult to find a more 
illuminating account of the problem of 
how to make proper provision for research 
under proper circumstances than in these 
remarkable pages. On the university, 
the teacher, the academic and learned 
societies, Dr. Cohn expresses his outlook 
with a quiet intensity that is the more 

ersuasive because it is clearly set in the 
lietianvend of a historical vista which 
sweeps over the whole record of man’s 

effort to conquer his environment. If I 

select from this significant discussion the 

incisive pages which deal with the 

Foundation, it is only because I think 

these are at once the most important 

and the most intimately relevant to 
the next phase of organized intellectual 
development. 

Dr. Cohn points out that “foundations 
could have attained their significance 
only in a society which had lost control 

. of its plan for living.” They are 


‘Reprinted by permission from the New Repudlic, 
CXV, No. 5, (August 5, 1946), pp. 145-46. 
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the Maecenases who seek to fill neglected 
and empty places which a wise public 
direction, a real sense of purposive effort, 
would have filled. But he is acutely 
aware of their dangers. The rich donor 
decides what needs to be done for the 
public good. He selects his advisory 
officials to administer the policies whic 

will effect his purpose. Rightly, Dr. 
Cohn agrees that the foundations have 
done much good, but, not less rightly, he 
points out the subtle dangers and tempta- 
tions to which they are open. In a 
variety of ways, they have come to 
occupy the center of the intellectual 
stage. They have power; their respon- 
sibility is self-defined and self-determined. 
They settle the subject-matter they will 
assist, the scale on which they will assist 
it, the time over which their aid may be 
expected. They come increasingly to 
have both social and intellectual conse- 
quences of vital importance to our future. 
Partly, they are the new alibi of great 
wealth. Partly, they are the shepherd 
to which the hungry university sheep 
look up. Partly, both in and outside the 
university, they direct the building of the 
major roads along which the men and 
women eager for the chance of research 
must tramp. No other influence is now 
remotely comparable to theirs in either 
range or powers. 

But Dr. Cohn, rightly, I think, gently 
emphasizes some major difficulties. The 
funds of foundations are no_ longer 
adequate to our problems; their officials 
must, therefore, exercise their function 
selectively, and this makes their authority 
overwhelming. Is that authority wisely 
exercised? Dr. Cohn answers the ques- 
tion in the negative on grounds which are 
unanswerable; and he shows quite con- 
clusively that only public funds can 
grapple with the scale of investigation 
that what he happily terms “the intel- 
lectual establishment” of the country 
requires. But he then, not less con- 
clusively, makes it clear that if public 
funds in this field are to be centrally 
controlled and distributed, the outcome 
will be a uniformity likely to stifle 
creative thought. Officials in this field 
are not the benefactors of the doubtful or 
the adventurous. They play for safety; 
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they want orderliness. They are rarely 
responsible for the lone wolf of research, 
the pioneer who is looking for islands in 
uncharted seas. They chart their course 
of benefaction by the lighthouses of 
established eminence; and this of course 
means, for the most part, the routine 
voyage even if the ship chosen be a great 
luxury liner. 

Dr. Cohn discusses with a really 
profound insight the problems raised by 
the private and the public endowment of 
research. Rightly, as I think, he insists 
that the debate we require is the debate 
we evade, as it has been evaded by Dr. 
Bush in his well known report to the 
President of the United States—Science: 
the Endless Frontier. We do not need the 
secrecy which, after hostilities have 


ceased, still keeps the nuclear physicists ° 


in a kind of national park around which 
there are armed guards, the principle of 
reputation. If we approach the problem 
of extending the gerontocracy, the fear 
of waste, the cult of the established 
frontiers of knowledge in these terms, 
whether publicly or privately, no doubt 
we shall move forward, but we shall 
not move forward with those chances 
of immense discovery which gave us 
our Newtons, Harveys, Clerk-Maxwells, 
Willard Gibbses, Einsteins, Flemings. 
If I may use a symbol, we want to % 
sure in our search for the means to control 
our own fate, that there is a hope not 
merely for the General MacArthurs but 
also for the General Wingates. Or, to 
change the metaphor, because we do not 
want research to be a jungle, there is 
no need to transform it into a zoo. 
Not least, we do not want the admin- 
istrator, whether in Washington, or 
London, in Paris or in Moscow, to be pre- 
eminent over the man who is cutting the 
path from old knowledge to new; still less 
do we want to see > statesmen who 
must make the ultimate decisions on scale 
of endowment and its objects be advised, 
in the last instance, by officials who 
count it their supreme function not to 
lead the statesmen into danger. Research 
is the realm where the sudden leap into 
the unknown, the un-looked-for result, 
the chance to test the intuition the thinker 
does not quite know how to put into 
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words, where this sudden leap must be 
looked upon generously, and not as an 
uncouth incident which destroys the 
symmetrical proportions of some pre- 
ordained harmony. 

I hope I have not stepped outside the 
boundaries within which Dr. Cohn wants 
to dwell; if I have, it is the fault of his 

rsuasiveness. For his little book has 
ed me to see how very urgent it is to 
think out afresh the ways to an environ- 
ment where original thought, scientific 
or humanist, is, as William James would 
have said, “implicated” in the environ- 
ment. As yet, at any rate, we have not 
found those ways. University presidents 
will not find them; even the best of 
chemists may lack the swift intuition this 
kind of thinking requires not less than 
knowledge. It looks as though most 
soldiers lose the necessary gifts once they 
reach the rank of general. Directors of 
foundations rarely possess it because they 
are men who must be able to justify 
adventure to trustees; and, @ priori, 
trustees are men to whom adventures, 
outside the stock market, cannot be 
justified. I should like to think that 
Dr. Cohn would agree with me that the 
government of the United States could 
really do an imaginative thing if it would 
take Professors Robert S. Lynd and 
Robert K. Merton, men who have the 
heart and mind and imagination this 
problem requires, and ask them to spend 
the next three years investigating the 
institutional horizons of this part of the 
social adventure. That would be a grand 
sequel to Dr. Cohn’s grand book. 

Haro tp J. Lasx1 
University of London 


A Valuable Book 


Towarp Improvinc PxH.D. Procrams, 
by E. V. Hollis. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1945. 
xiit+204 pp. (Prepared for the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education.) $2.50. 
The purpose of this book is to consider 

means of accelerating “desirable —- 

ments” in graduate education in the light 
of a realistic study of its social determi- 
nants and demands, of the actual occupa- 
tions of the holders of the degree, and of 
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evaluations of the effectiveness of grad- 
uate education by “employers” and by 
the “doctors” themselves. The author 
makes two basic assumptions: first, that 
“the advanced graduate school [of arts 
and sciences] is an unspecialized pro- 
fessional school that should continuously 
adapt its program to the social uses 
which doctors of philosophy can make of 
their training; and, second, that, conse- 
quently, “graduate faculties should work 
with students . . . on the basis of their 
vocational purposes and in keeping with 
their ascertainable aptitudes and back- 
grounds” (page 172 and page viii). On 
the basis of a historical survey of its 
development, the author concludes that 
the American graduate school has gradu- 
ally lost sight of the principle “that the 
social purpose of a degree constitutes the 
framework in which its content and 
standards should be developed”’ (page 28). 

In support of this contention, the 
author gives a revealing analysis (Chaps. 
11 and 111) of the education and employ- 
ment situation of 22,509 holders of the 
degree for the decade 1930-31 to 1939-40. 
The analysis reveals that, whereas grad- 
uate education follows a single stand- 
ardized form, employment is varied and 
specialized. This incongruity leads the 
author to conclude that the graduate 
school will have to do more “functional 
pointing,” and will have “to choose delib- 
erately the kinds and levels of teaching, 
research, and administration for which it 
will offer the Ph.D. degree” (page 105). 

Lay employers indicated that holders 
of the doctorate were overspecialized and 
lacking in social experience and cultural 
equipment. Most educational employers 
agreed on the need for broadening and 
humanizing of graduate students, and 
for the development of “pedagogical 
motivation,” but did not agree on 
remedies. The Ph.D.’s themselves felt 
that their training had been seriously 
weak only in respect to their cultural 
development. 

The author’s general prescription calls 
for “procedures calculated to strengthen 
the graduate school’s capacity to operate 
as an integrated whole rather than as a 
congeries of more or less autonomous 
det rtments and divisions” (page 172). 
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Such integration can be accomplished by 
training programs which have a large 
core of common experience and differen- 
tiation determined by special vocations; 
by an administrative organization which 
conceives of the education of the student 
as a project of the whole faculty rather 
than of a department; by a more func- 
tionally realistic employment of such 
devices as the dissertation, the language 
requirement, the oral examination, and 
so on; and, finally, by the use of expert 
and systematic procedures in admission, 
counseling, and placement of students. 
This is a valuable book. It contains 
important information and it makes 
recommendations which are worth careful 
consideration. Its most important weak- 
ness is the fact that the author, by his 
postulations, seems to deny merit to 
the conviction held by many that the 
graduate school should attempt to effect 
some fundamental changes in society and 
not merely adapt itself to current demands. 
MartTEN TEN Hoor 
University of Alabama 


Pooling Library Resources 


Tue DeveLopMENT OF Lisprary ReE- 
SOURCES AND GRADUATE WORK IN THE 
CooperRATIVE UNIVERSITY CENTERS OF 
THE South, edited by Philip G. Davidson 
and A. F. Kuhlman. Nashville, Ten- 
nessee: Joint University Libraries, 
1944. vili+8I pp. 

This monograph outlines a new pattern 
of higher-education and library develop- 
ment which is emerging in four co- 
operative university centers in the 
southeastern region of the United States. 
These co-operative university centers 
are the product of voluntary co-operation 
among neighboring institutions of higher 
learning for the purpose of improving 
opportunities for graduate study and 
research. It is generally recognized that 
the facilities for graduate work and 
research in this region are inadequate. 
The pooling of library and research 
resources in a given area should do much 
to improve these conditions. 

An outline of the activities of these 
four co-operative university centers— 
University Center of North Carolina, 
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University Center of Georgia, University 
Center of Louisiana, and University 
Center of Nashville—suggests the poten- 
tialities of this movement, in which 
emphasis is being placed on the fact that 
educational institutions cannot become 
real universities unless their libraries 
meet the research requirements of their 
faculties and graduate students. Hence 
the libraries of these university centers 
are undertaking to make provisions for 
more effective use of books and period- 
icals. To this end they have raised such 
basic questions as these: What differentia- 
tion of labor and of function should exist 
among the libraries of a university 
center? What should be the rdle of 
public, state, or special libraries? How 
can state archives and law and historical 
libraries be made more available for 
research? What agreements should pre- 
vail concerning the collection and use of 
manuscripts? 

The discussion of such questions as 
these leads to the conclusion that institu- 
tions of higher learning included in a 
university center should co-ordinate their 
research libraries and facilities, establish 
union catalogues, avoid duplication and 
competition, appropriately allocate labor 
and functions, provide for the mobility 
of graduate students and faculty, and so 
on, with proper regard to the pro- 
fessional and vocational interests of 

raduate students and the necessity for 
adiiued rather than too narrowly 
specialized training. The spirit of this 
conference is well summarized in a resolu- 
tion prepared by Dean Pierson: “‘ That we 
as an academic group in this Conference 
endorse the idea and ideal of institutional 
and curricular cooperation; that coopera- 
tion, we think, should not be the subject 
of legislation but the product of evolution 
and circumstance” (page 49). 

The movement for the development of 
superior, co-operative university centers 
has much to commend it to the attention 
of educational leaders. There is an 
acute shortage of creative leaders in 
almost every field of learning. Pro- 
vision for research and for graduate 
instruction has never been adequate. 
These institutions of higher learning in 
this section of the South are trying to use 
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their resources as effectively as possible 
to overcome their limitations. In almost 
every field of scholarship the harvest is 
ripe but the laborers are few. America 
has an opportunity to assume the 
intellectual and cultural leadership of the 
world. Mediocrity must not be toler- 
ated. This conference proposes that we 
move forward by co-operation and the 
integration of our library and research 
resources. This principle is worthy of 
wider recognition and implementation. 
AvpHEus W. SMITH 
Ohio State University 


Suggestive Ideas 

EpucATION FOR JOURNALISM IN THE 
Unitep States FROM Its BEGINNING 
To 1940, by Albert Alton Sutton. 
Evanston, II|linois: Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1945. x+148 pp. (North- 
western University Studies in the 
Humanities, Number Ten.) $2.00. 


Deans and other counselors in colleges 
and universities, as well as principals and 
headmasters of secondary schools, will 
find this study by Mr. Sutton, of the 
Medill School of Journalism, a mine of 
information. College officers engaged in 
curriculum-making and the formation of 
policy, in the smaller institutions par- 
ticularly, should find suggestive ideas for 
the reconversion of weak journalism 
departments into strong pre-journalism 
courses in the social sciences. 

For the veterans of the armed forces, 
seeking to prolong in journalism their 
lives of adventure, the findings set forth 
here may be accepted as a satisfactory 
guide. To the young and daring, journal- 
ism is attractive because it does carry 
high romance, old curmudgeons to the 
contrary, notwithstanding. But the path 
to the newspaper payroll is crowded with 
snares and booby traps—some of which 
are planted by low-grade educational 
institutions. 

With the questionnaire as a mine- 
detector, Mr. Sutton has cleared much of 
the path. He has made available a mass 
of material not otherwise easily accessible. 
Much of it, it is true, applies generally 
to the journalistic teaching profession 
rather than specifically to any particular 
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school or department of journalism. 
But by using classifications, he has made 
it possible for the alert counselor to 
separate the sheep from the goats. 

Group A schools are those accredited 
by the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism, 32 in 
number. Group B, made up of 71 other 
institutions, though not accredited by 
the AASDJ, offers substantial programs 
of journalism leading to degrees or 
majors but, to quote this study, “few of 
them are equipped to offer as thorough 
and complete a type of training as he 
latter is providing” (page 72). Group C 
(55 schools) offers neither degrees nor 
majors in journalism but does teach it, 
although, even in the stronger programs, 
the instruction in journalism “is not in 
harmony with the accrediting stand- 
ards” (page 86). Group D (384 institu- 
tions) is “in no sense . . . adequately 
prepared to offer professional training as 
defined by the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism” 
(page 104). 

Additions to Group A, as the need 
arises, should be drawn from the stronger 
schools of Group B. The remainder of 
Group B, as well as Groups C and D, 
should, in the opinion of Mr. Sutton, 
provide students “with an understanding 
of the press as a social instrument” 
(page 109) and prepare them to enter the 
strong professional schools. 

WiiiiaM O. Trapp 
Columbia University 


Apu.t ApjustMEenT, by Morse A. Cart- 
wright and Glen Burch. New York: 
Institute of Adult Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1945. 
Vili+84 pp. $1.50. 

Prior to 1930, few communities had 
any counseling services for adults. As 
the depression deepened and unemploy- 
ment became widespread, there sprang 
up a — demand that something be 
done. Recognizing the need for experi- 
mentation in this field, the American 
Association for Adult Education set up 
the Adjustment Service in New York 
City in 1933. 

Adult Adjustment is \argely a re- 
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statement of the program of the Adjust- 
ment Service as Pate vine’ in the pre-war 
years. Its authors recognized that, as in 
the days of unemployment, there would 
again be a pressing need for counseling 
services to assist returning servicemen 
and displaced war workers in making 
successful adjustments to conditions of 
living as they found them after the war. 
They, therefore, urged every community 
to begin early to plan to meet this demand 
through the establishment of adequate 
counseling services. 

While the general pattern of organiza- 
tions of counseling services which have 
been developing in recent months has 
taken a different turn from that recom- 
mended in this book, yet those respon- 
sible for any phase of these services will 
find the suggestions both stimulating and 
helpful. 

HeErRscHEL W. NIsONGER 
Ohio State University 


An Obsolescent Degree 
M. EMETT WILSON 
[Continued from page 346) 


the fast-moving society of today. We 
dare not confine our studies to the 
trifles of professional detail. 


NSIDERING the art of music 

as it is known today, one must 
wonder why the study of music was 
ever placed in a separate category. 
It has no more idiosyncrasies than 
any modern language. There is no 
more justification for a Bachelor of 
Music degree than for a Bachelor 
of German or a Bachelor of French. 
Time was when the arts colleges were 
not willing to admit credit for many 
of the music courses, but since these 
music courses have discarded their 
archaic methodology, their proportion 
of technique, rote memory, and rou- 
tine practice is about the same as in 
any language or science. 
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The letters of the degree are not 
important, but the advancement to a 
broader concept of music, which is 
represented by the B.A. degree, 
is important. The period of over- 
specialization is past and the pendu- 
lum is swinging toward a broader, 
more efficient, and happier training 
for the musician. Perhaps we do not 
need to worry about the growing 
specialization in other fields—their 
day will come. [Vol. XVII, No. 7] 


Mr. Kelly Retires 
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zation and direction of various research 
studies, including numerous surveys 
of state systems of higher education. 
He served as consulting specialist to 
many university and college presi- 
dents. During the war he directed 
the ESMWT program. 

In addition to his official duties, 
Mr. Kelly has rendered many other 
distinguished services to the pro- 
fession. He has been a leader in 
numerous organizations and agencies, 
contributed to many educational pub- 
lications, and. served as associate 
editor of the JourNAL. 

He has retired from his position but 
not from active professional service; 
he is to be Educational Consultant 
with the American Institute for 
Foreign Trade. No doubt he will 
continue to be identified with many 
educational associations, to contribute 
to the literature, and, we hope, to 
serve as an associate editor of the 
JourNaAL. 

It is a great pleasure to welcome 
as Mr. Kelly’s successor in the Divi- 
sion so able and distinguished an 


educator as John Dale Russell. 
R. H. E. 


